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POETRY   FOR   CHILDREN. 


BIRTHDAY    GIFTS. 


HAT  shall  we  give  her  ? "  the  fairies  said, 
Dancing  by  night  round  her  cradle-bed  : 
"  Give  her  !  "  said  one, 
With  an  emerald  zone, 
"  Give  her  of  earth  the  sweetest  things  known,  — 
Love  that  is  watchful  and  tender  and  true, 
Joy  that  is  fresh  every  morn  with  the  dew, 
Graces  of  beauty  and  roses  of  health, 
Sparkle  of  genius  and  splendor  of  wealth, — 
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All  that  is  sweet  to  the  heart  or  to  sight, 
All  that  doth  render  the  earth  most  bright, 

Many  a  dazzling  gift  to  tell 
That  the  fairies  love  her,  and  love  her  well !  " 

"  What  shall  we  give  her  ?  "  the  angels  said, 
Folding  white  wings  by  her  cradle-bed  : 

"  Give  her  !  "  said  one, 

With  a  starry  zone, 
"  Whatever  will  lead  her  up  to  the  throne,  — 
Something  of  sorrow,  and  something  of  loss, 
Bind  to  her  delicate  shoulders  a  cross, 
Lay  in  her  pathway  sharp  thorns  for  her  feet, 
Mingle  some  bitter  with  all  that  is  sweet, 
Give  her  sweet  patience  and  love's  increase, 
Pain  that  unlocketh  the  gates  of  peace,  — 

Many  a  mystic  gift  to  tell 
That  the  Father  loves  her,  and  loves  her  well." 

Gifts  of  the  fairy-queen's  high  behest, 

Or  of  white-winged  angels,  which  are  best  ? 

W.  M.  L.  Jay 
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BEAUTIFUL   GRANDMAMMA. 


RANDMAMMA  sits  in  her  quaint  arm- 
chair ; 
Ne'er  was  a  lady  more  sweet  and  fair; 
Her  gray  locks  ripple  like  silver  shells 
And  her  brow  its  own  calm  story  tells 
Of  a  gentle  life,  and  a  peaceful  even, 
A  trust  in  God,  and  a  hope  in  heaven. 
Little  girl  May  sits  rocking  away 
In  her  own  low  seat,  like  some  winsome  fay  ; 
Two  doll  babies  her  kisses  share, 
And  another  one  lies  by  the  side  of  her  chair  ; 
May  is  as  fresh  as  the  morning  dew  — 
Cheeks  of  roses,  and  ribbons  of  blue. 

"  Say,  grandmamma,"  says  the  pretty  elf, 

"  Tell  me  a  story  about  yourself. 

When  you  were  little,  what  did  you  play  ? 

Were  you  good  or  naughty,  the  whole  long  day  ? 

Was  it  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago  ? 

And  what  makes  your  soft  hair  as  white  as  snow  ? 
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"  Did  you  have  a  mamma  to  hug  and  kiss  ? 
And  a  dolly  like  this,  and  this,  and  this  ? 
Did  you  have  a  pussy  like  my  little  Kate  ? 
Did  you  go  to  bed  when  the  clock  struck  eight  ? 
Did  you  have  long  curls,  and  some  beads  like  mine, 
And  a  new  silk  apron,  with  ribbon  fine  ? " 

Grandmamma  smiled  at  the  little  maid, 
And,  laying  aside  her  knitting,  said  : 
"  Go  to  my  desk,  and  a  box  you'll  see  ; 
Carefully  lift,  and  bring  it  to  me." 
So  May  put  her  dollies  away,  and  ran, 
Saying,  "  I'll  be  as  careful  as  ever  I  can." 

Then  grandmamma  opened  the  box,  and  lo ! 
A  beautiful  child  with  a  throat  like  snow, 
Lips  just  tinted  like  pink  shells  rare, 
Eyes  of  hazel,  and  golden  hair ; 
Hands  all  dimpled,  and  teeth  like  pearls, 
Fairest  and  sweetest  of  little  girls. 

"  Oh,  who  is  it !  "  cried  winsome  May, 
"  How  I  wish  she  was  here,  to-day  ! 
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Wouldn't  I  love  her  like  every  thing ! 

Give  her  a  doll,  and  my  new  gold  ring ! 

Say,  dear  grandma,  who  can  she  be?" 

"  Darling,"  said  grandma,  "that  child  was  me." 

May  looked  long  at  the  dimpled  grace, 

And  then  at  the  saint-like,  fair  old  face  ; 

"How  funny,"  she  cried,  with  a  smile  and  kiss, 

"  To  have  such  a  dear  little  grandma  as  this  ! 

Still,"  she  added,  with  smiling  zest, 

"  I  think,  dear  grandma,  I  \\ke  you  best." 

So  May  climbed  on  the  silken  knee, 

And  grandma  told  her  her  history : 

What  plays  she  played,  and  what  toys  she  had, 

How  at  times  she  was  naughty,  or  good,  or  sad  ; 

"  But  the  best  thing  you  did,"  said  May,  "  don't 

you  see  ?  — 
Was  to  grow  to  a  beautiful  grandma,  for  me." 
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THE    BURIED    SEEDS. 


A  little  maiden  blithely 

Flung  in  the  earth  some  seeds, 
She  did  not  know  what  they  might  be, 
Fruit,  or  flower,  or  weeds  ; 
She  thought  she  heard  a  whisper, 

She  bent  her  golden  head, 
When,  much  to  her  amazement, 
These  were  the  words  they  said  : 

"  We're  sad  and  very  sorry 

To  leave  the  sunlight  sweet, 
To  lie  deep-hidden  from  all  eyes, 
Pressed  down  by  careless  feet, 
What  can  we  do  but  wither, 
What  can  we  do  but  die, 
In  earth,  where  mortals  lay  their  heads 
When  life  has  flitted  by." 


THE   BURIED   SEEDS. 

The  tiny  maiden's  eyelids 
Filled  with  unbidden  tears, 

She  put  her  warm  lips  to  the  ground, 
And  tried  to  soothe  their  fears  — 


"  Rest  quiet,  little  seedlets, 

I've  heard  my  father  say 
That,  though  in  earth  our  forms  arc  laid, 

They  live  again  one  day." 
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Winter  followed  Summer, 

Dark,  and  so  icy  cold, 
Snow  falling  thick  like  veil  of  white, 

Bitter  the  breezes  rolled. 
The  child  thought  of  the  voices 

That  she  had  heard  repine, 
And  often  stooped  to  listen, 

But  now  they  gave  no  sign. 


The  Spring  again  came,  breathing 
A  sweetness  o'er  the  earth, 

And  slowly,  with  a  struggle, 
It  chased  the  Winter's  dearth  ; 
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It  tore  the  veil  asunder, 
It  scattered  far  the  snow, 

And  all  fair  things,  long  hidden, 
Began  again  to  grow. 


Once  more  the  sunshine  lighted 

The  maiden  to  the  place 
Where  she  had  laid  her  golden  head, 

And  whisper  d  words  of  grace. 
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Soft  flushed  her  rosy  dimpled  cheek, 
She  clapped  her  hands  with  glee 

There,  struggling  from  their  hiding-place, 
Tall,  slender  stems  to  see. 

"  Oh,  welcome,  flowerets,  to  the  light 

Of  life  so  sweet  and  fair ! 
I  knew  one  hidden  from  our  sight 

Had  made  you  all  His  care  ; 
Nothing  so  humble,  small,  or  weak, 

That  His  eye  cannot  see  — 
A  bird,  a  bud,  a  hidden  seed, 

A  little  child  like  me." 


LITTLE   MAY'S   FEAR. 

HE  moon  is  looking  right  at  me ! 
I  wish  it  wouldn't !  "  Mabel  said, 
As  on  her  pillow  restlessly 
Tossed  to  and  fro  the  golden  head. 
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"  Out  in  the  garden,  too,  I  hear 
Some  one  who  is  not  kind  to  me  ; 

He  keeps  on  singing,  loud  and  clear : 

<  Bad  May  !  Bad  May  ! '     Who  can  it  be  ? 

"  If  dear  mamma  were  only  here, 
She'd  come  to  her  poor  little  May  : 

She'd  stay  by  me,  and  call  me  '  dear ' :  — 
But  oh,  she  is  so  far  away  ! 

"  There's  something  scratching  in  the  wall  ; 

Perhaps  'twill  make  a  hole  quite  through  ! 
I  want  a  light,  out  in  the  hall  ; 

But  Auntie  said  '  The  moon  would  do.' 

44  Why  does  the  moon  look  at  me  so  ? 

I  wish  'twould  turn  its  face  away ! 
Does  it  —  I  wonder  —  can  it  know 

I've  been  a  naughty  girl  to-day  ? 

44  4  Bad  May  !  Bad  May  ! '     Yes,  that  is  true  ! 

And  moon,  you  well  may  look  at  me ! 
I  would  not  mind  my  Auntie  Lou  ; 

I  did  not  try  God's  child  to  be  ! 
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"  Ah,  pretty  moon  !  you  did  not  know  ; 

But  God  knows  all  I  do  and  say : 
My  dear  mamma  has  told  me  so  ; 

His  eye  is  on  me,  night  and  day. 

"  I  wish  I  might  go  down  the  stair  ; 

I  can,  for  it  is  very  light  : 
I'll  ask  to  say  my  evening  prayer, 

And  kiss  my  Auntie  dear  '  Good-night.' 

Went  softly  down  the  little  feet  ; 

But  Auntie,  grieving,  heard  their  fall, 
And  sprang  her  penitent  to  meet, 

Folding  her  close,  forgiving  all ! 

Nestled  within  those  loving  arms, 
May  told  the  story  of  her  fear. 

Kind  Auntie  soothed  her  grave  alarms, 
Whispering  gently  :  "  God  is  near. 

u  Just  as  you  came  to  me,  dear  love, 
To  Him  go  pray  that  He  will  keep 

Your  soul  from  harm,  your  sins  remove  : 
4  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.' " 


BEN'S  STRAW  HAT 
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Again  upon  her  pillow  white, 

The  little  one  serenely  lay, 
And  sweetly  slept  the  live-long  night, 

For  God  took  all  her  fears  away ! 

Mrs,  D.  P.  Sanford. 


BEN'S    STRAW    HAT. 


EN'S  straw  hat  is  a  com- 
ical sight ; 
U'  A  comical  sight  indeed! 
</£  It's  ragged  and  torn,  and 


€tf 


looks  much  like 


-- ^  A  friend  who's  sadly  in 
need. 


'Twas  only  week  before  last  it  came 
Brand  new  from  the  store  in  town, 

But  it  has  wasted  "  powerful  fast," 
There's  not  much  left  but  the  crown. 
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You  needn't  laugh  at  the  grotesque  hat  ; 

Of  its  appearance  make  fun  : 
You  do  not  know  how  many  good  deeds 

That  very  same  hat  has  done. 

It's  carried  hay  each  morn  to  the  horse, 
It's  brought  the  eggs  from  the  mow  ; 

It's  caught  the  gayest  of  butterflies ; 
It's  taken  salt  to  the  cow. 

It  held  the  worms  we  dug  in  the  rain, 
Each  day  when  fishing  we  went  ; 

It  brought  the  berries  for  grandma's  tea, 
With  the  kindest,  best  intent. 

'Tis  working  beyond  our  strength,  you  know, 
That  makes  us  weary  and  worn  : 

No  wonder  Ben's  hat  is  almost  gone, 
No  wonder  it's  soiled  and  torn. 

We  won't  put  it  on  the  shelf,  because 

It's  seen  the  best  of  its  days  ; 
We'll  hang  it  in  sight,  and  think  of  the  good 

It  did  in  so  many  ways. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Perry 
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THE   WAY    TO   BE    HAPPY. 

OW  pleasant  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  clay 
No  follies  to  have  to  repent  ; 
But  reflect  on  the  past,  and  be  able  to  say 
That  my  time  has  been  properly  spent. 

When   I've  done  all  my  business  with  patience 
and  care, 

And  been  good,  and  obliging,  and  kind, 
I  lie  on  my  pillow  and  sleep  away  there, 

With  a  happy  and  peaceable  mind. 

But  instead  of  all  this,  if  it  must  be  confessed 
That  I  careless  and  idle  have  been, 

I  lie  down  as  usual,  and  go  to  my  rest, 
But  feel  discontented  within. 

Then,  as  I  don't  like  all  the  trouble  I've  had, 

In  future  I'll  try  to  prevent  it ; 
For  I  never  am  naughty  without  being  sad, 

Or  good  without  being  contented. 

J axe  Taylor. 
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THE    ROAD    TO    SLUMBER-LAND. 


I 


HAT  is  the  road  to  Slumber-land  ?   and 
when  does  the  baby  go  ? 
The  road  lies  straight  through  mother's 
arms,  when  the  sun  is  sinking  low. 


He  goes  by  the  drowsy  "  land  of  nod "  to  the 

music  of  "  lullaby," 
When  all  wee  lambs  are  safe  in  the  fold,  under 

the  evening  sky. 

A  soft  little  night-gown,  clean  and  white  ;  a  face 

washed  sweet  and  fair  ; 
A  mother  brushing  the  tangles  out  the  silken, 

golden  hair  ; 

Two  little  tired,  satiny  feet,  from  the  shoe  and 

the  stocking  free  ; 
Two  little  palms  together  clasped  at  the  mother's 

patient  knee  ; 
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Some  baby-worcls  that  are  drowsily  lisped  to  the 

tender  Shepherd's  ear ; 
And  a  kiss  that  only  a  mother  can  place  on  the 

brow  of  her  baby  dear  ; 
• 
A  little  round  head  which  nestles  at  last,  close 

to  the  mother's  breast, 
And  then  the  lullaby,  soft  and  low,  singing  the 

song  of  rest  ; 

And   close  and   closer  the   blue-veined  lids  are 

hiding  the  baby-eyes, 
As  over  the  road  to  Slumber-land  the  dear  little 

traveller  hies. 

For  this  is  the  way,  through  mother's  arms,  all 

little  babies  go 
To  the  beautiful  city  of  Slumber-land,  when  the 


sun  is  sinking  low. 


The  Nursery 
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WHO    STOLE   THE    BIRD'S    NEST? 

O-WHIT  !     To-whit  !     To-whee  ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  five  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  ? 

Not  I,  said  the  Cow,  moo-oo  ! 
Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do, 
I  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay, 
But  didn't  take  your  nest  away  ; 
Not  I,  said  the  cow,  moo-oo! 
Such  a  thing  I'd  never  do. 

To-whit,  to-whit,  to-whee  ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  five  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  ? 

Bob-a-link  !     Bob-a-link ! 
Now  what  do  you  think  ? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum-tree  to-day  ? 
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Not  I,  said  the  Dog,  bow-wow  ! 
I  wouldn't  be  so  mean,  I  vow, 
I  gave  hairs  the  nest  to  make, 
But  the  nest  I  did  not  take. 
Not  I,  said  the  dog,  bow-wow  ! 
I  wouldn't  be  so  mean,  I  vow. 

Bob-a-link  !     Bob-a-link  ! 
Now  what  do  you  think  ? 
Who  stole  a  nest  away 
From  the  plum-tree  to-day  ? 

Coo,  said  the  Dove  !     Coo-coo  ! 
Let  me  speak  a  word,  too  : 
Who  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  little  yellow-breast  ? 

Not  I,  said  the  Sheep ;  oh  no  ! 
I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so  ; 
I  gave  wool  the  nest  to  line, 
But  the  nest  was  none  of  mine. 
Baa !  Baa  !  said  the  sheep,  oh  no  ! 
I  wouldn't  treat  a  poor  bird  so. 
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To-whit !     To-whit  !     To-whee  ! 
Will  you  listen  to  me  ? 
Who  stole  five  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made  ? 

Caw  !  Caw  !  cried  the  Crow, 
I  should  like  to  know 
WThat  thief  took  away 
A  bird's  nest  to-day  ? 

Cluck  !  Cluck  !  said  the  Hen, 
Don't  ask  me  again. 
Why,  I  haven't  a  chick 
Would  do  such  a  trick. 

We  each  gave  her  ?ifeatJier 
And  she  wove  them  together. 
I'd  scorn  to  intrude 
On  her  and  her  brood. 
Cluck  !  cluck  !  said  the  hen, 
Don't  ask  me  again. 

Chirr-a-whirr  !     Chirr-a-whirr  ! 
We  will  make  a  great  stir  ! 
Let  us  find  out  his  name, 
And  all  cry  "  For  shame  !  " 
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I  would  not  rob  a  bird, 
Said  little  Mary  Green  ; 
I  think  I  never  heard 
Of  any  thing  so  mean. 

'  Tis  very  cruel,  too 
Said  little  Alice  Neal  ; 
I  wonder  if  he  knew 
How   sad    the    bird    would 
feel! 

A  little  boy  hung  down  his 

head, 
And   went  and  hid   behind 

the  bed  : 
For  lie  stole  that  pretty  nest, 
From    poor    little     yellow- 
breast  ; 

And  he  felt  so  full  of  shame, 
He  didn't  like  to  tell  his  name. 

L.  Maria  Child. 


''.ill 
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THE   ARK   AND    THE   DOVE. 

HERE  was  a  noble  ark, 
Sailing  o'er  waters  dark, 
And  wide  around  ; 
Not  one  tall  tree  was  seen, 
Nor  flower,  nor  leaf  of  green, 
All,  all  was  drowned. 

Then  a  soft  wing  was  spread, 
And  o'er  the  billows  dread, 

A  meek  dove  flew  ; 
But  on  that  shoreless  tide, 
No  living  thing  she  spied, 

To  cheer  her  view. 

So  to  the  ark  she  fled, 
With  weary,  drooping  head, 

To  seek  for  rest ; 
Christ  is  thy  ark,  my  love, 
Thou  art  the  tender  dove  ; 

Fly  to  His  breast. 

Mrs.   Sigourney 
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YIELDING   TO   ANOTHER. 

HEN  mother  takes  up  baby  dear, 
And  sets  him  on  her  knee, 
And  sings  her  songs  so  sweet  and  clear 
Until  he  laughs  in  glee  ; 

I  will  not  frown,  nor  wish  that  I 
Were  sitting  there  instead  ; 
And  stretch  my  little  arms  on  high, 
And  make  my  face  grow  red. 

That  would  be  like  a  selfish  boy, 
Who  loves  himself  so  much, 
He  cannot  feel  another's  joy  ; 
And  I  would  not  be  such. 

For  mother  says  we  must  not  care 
About  ourselves  alone, 
But  freely  give,  or  gladly  share, 
What  misrht  be  all  our  own. 
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She  says  we  must  be  yielding  still, 
And  still  to  others  kind, 
Must  often  give  up  our  own  will, 
And  with  a  cheerful  mind. 

So,  though  he's  sitting  in  my  place, 
I'll  share  in  his  delight  ; 
And  when  he  looks  into  my  face 
And  laughs  with  all  his  might, 

I'll  laugh  again,  like  little  stream 
Whereon  the  sun  doth  play, 
That  glistens  in  the  sparkling  beam, 
And  gives  back  ray  for  ray. 

Smile  on,  dear  baby  ;  I'll  not  climb 
To  set  me  where  you  sit, 
My  turn  will  come  another  time  ; 
I'll  go  and  play  a  bit. 

Mrs.   Alexander. 


THE    LIKENESS. 


HEY  brushed  out  my  hair, 

And  they  washed  my  face  clean, 
And  they  said,  "  Child,  you  never  look 
fit  to  be  seen." 
Then  the  jnan  took  my  likeness  ; 
I  hope  it  will  do  ; 
For  I  don't  like  to  have  to  keep  still  long.     Do 


you 
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BOYS'    PLAY    AND    GIRLS'    PLAY. 


OW  let's  have  a  game  of  play, 
Lucy,  Jane,  and  little  May. 
I  will  be  a  grizzly  bear, 


Prowling  here  and  prowling  there, 
Sniffing  round  and  round  about, 
Till  I  find  you  children  out  ; 
And  my  dreadful  den  shall  be 
Deep  within  the  hollow  tree." 

• 
"  Oh,  no  !  please  not,  Robert  dear, 
Do  not  be  a  grizzly  bear  ; 
Little  May  was  half  afraid 
When  she  heard  the  noise  you  made, 
Roaring  like  a  lion  strong, 
Just  now,  as  you  came  along  ; 
And  she'll  scream  and  start  to-night, 
If  you  give  her  any  fright." 
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11  Well,  then,  I  will  be  a  fox! 
You  shall  be  the  hens  and  cocks, 
In  the  farmer's  apple-tree, 
Crowing  out  so  lustily. 
I  will  softly  creep  this  way  — 
Peep  —  and  pounce  upon  my  prey  ; 
And  I'll  bear  you  to  my  den 
Where  the  fern  grows  in  the  glen." 

"  Oh,  no,  Robert  !  you're  so  strong ! 
While  you're  dragging  us  along, 
I'm  afraid  you'll  tear  our  frocks. 
We  wont  play  at  hens  and  cocks  !  " 
"  If  you  won't  play  fox  or  bears, 
I'm  a  dog,  and  you  be  hares ; 
Then  you'll  only  have  to  run  : 
Girls  are  never  up  to  fun." 

"  You've  your  play,  and  we  have  ours. 
Go  and  climb  the  trees  again. 
I,  and  little  May,  and  Jane, 
Are  so  happy  with  our  flowers. 
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Jane  is  culling  foxglove  bells, 
May  and  I  are  making  posies, 
And  we  want  to  search  the  dells 
For  the  latest  summer  roses." 

Mrs.  Hawtrey. 
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WAKE  already,  Mollie  dear ! 
Why,  what  can  be  the  reason  ? 
Two  calls,  or  three,  you've  failed  to  hear, 
Each  morning  of  the  season  ! 

What  can  have  roused  our  little  Miss  ? 
Ah  !  sure  I  might  remember 
It  is  her  birthday  morning  this, — 
The  last  day  of  September ! 

'Twill  be  a  holiday,  of  course  ; 
And  cousins  bright  will  gather 
To  keep  the  gladsome  birthday  feast, 
Or  all  day  frolic,  rather ! 
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Upon  her  bed  dear  Mollie  stands 

Forth  from  the  curtains  peeping : 

What  thinks  she  of  the  day's  bright  plans  ? 

Or  is  the  child  half-sleeping  ? 

She  muses  on  her  mother's  words  ; 
Of  goodness  that  surrounds  her ; 
Of  life  that  should  be  all  the  Lord's, 
Who  with  His  mercy  crowns  her. 

And  ere  the  little  maiden  seeks 

Her  parents'  fond  caressing, 

To  One  more  near  and  kind  she  speaks  : 

"  My  Father !     Grant  thy  blessing  !  " 

With  smiling  face  the  happy  child 
Receives  each  birthday  greeting, 
Kind  gifts  on  breakfast  plate  are  piled 
Fond  eyes  her  own  are  meeting. 

In  mirthful  sport  the  day  is  passed  ; 
Free  be  the  year  from  sorrow  ! 
Seek,  little  one,  the  joys  that  last, 
And  fear  not  thou  the  morrow  ! 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Sanford. 


NINE  YEA  I 
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A   NURSERY   SONG. 

S  I  walked  over  the  hills  one  day 
I  listened  and  heard  a  mother-sheep  say : 
"  In  all  the  green  world  there  is  nothing 
so  sweet 
As  my  little  lammie  with  his  nimble  feet, 
With  his  eyes  so  bright 
And  his  wool  so  white, 

0  he  is  my  darling,  my  heart's  delight. 

The  robin,  he 

That  sings  in  the  tree, 
Dearly  may  doat  on  his  darlings  four, 
But  I  love  my  one  little  lambkin  more." 
And  the  mother-sheep  and  her  little  one, 
Side  by  side  lay  down  in  the  sun, 
And  they  went  to  sleep  on  the  hill-side  warm 
While  my  little  lammie  lies  here  on  my  arm. 

1  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  what  did  I  see, 
But  the  old  gray  cat  with  her  kittens  three. 
I  heard  her  whispering  soft  —  said  she, 
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"  My  kittens,  with  tails  all  so  cunningly  curled, 
Are  the  prettiest  things  that  can  be  in  the  world. 

The  bird  on  the  tree, 

And  the  old  ewe,  she 
May  love  their  babies  exceedingly ; 

But  I  love  my  kittens  there 

Under  the  rocking-chair. 
I  love  my  kittens  with  all  my  might  ; 
I  love  them  at  morning  and  noon  and  night : 
Which  is  the  prettiest  I  cannot  tell  — 

Which  of  the  three  — 

For  the  life  of  me  — 
I  love  them  all  so  well. 

Now  I'll  take  up  my  kitties,  the  kitties  I  love, 
And  we'll  lie  down  together  beneath  the  warm 

stove." 
Let  the  kitties  sleep  under  the  stove  so  warm, 
While  my  little  darling  lies  here  on  my  arm. 

I  went  to  the  yard  and  I  saw  the  old  hen 
Go  clucking  about  with  her  chickens  ten. 
She  clucked  and  she  scratched  and  she  bristled 
away 
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And  what  do  you  think  I  heard  her  say  ? 
I  heard  her  say :  "  The  sun  never  did  shine 
On  any  thing  like  to  these  chickens  of  mine. 
You  may  hunt  the  full  moon,  and  the  stars   if 

you  please, 
But  you  never  will  find   ten  such   chickens  as 

these. 
The   cat  loves   her   kittens,  the   ewe  loves   her 

lamb, 
But  they  do  not  know  what  a  proud  mother  I 

am  ; 
For  lambs,  nor  for  kittens,   I   won't   part   with 

these, 
Though  the  sheep  and  the  cats  should  go  down 

on  their  knees. 

No  !  No  !  not  though 
The  kittens  could  crow, 
Or  the  lammie  on  two  yellow  legs  could  go. 
My    dear     downy    darlings !     my    sweet     little 

things ! 
Come  nestle  now,  cosily,  under  my  wings." 
So  the  hen  said, 
And  the  chickens  all  sped 
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As  fast  as  they  could  to  their  nice  feather  bed. 
And  there  let  them   sleep  in   their  feathers   so 

warm, 
While  my  little  chick  nestles  here  on  my  arm. 


LET    IT    PASS. 


a^a^SfiE  not  swift  to  take  offence 

wl  mm 

Let  it  pass  ! 


Anger  is  a  foe  to  sense  ; 
Let  it  pass ! 
Brood  not  darkly  o'er  a  wrong 
Which  will  disappear  ere  long  ; 
Rather  sing  this  cheery  song  — 
Let  it  pass  ! 
Let  it  pass  ! 

Strife  corrodes  the  purest  mind  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 
As  the  unregarded  wind, 

Let  it  pass! 
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Any  vulgar  souls  that  live 
May  condemn  without  reprieve  ; 
'Tis  the  noble  who  forgive. 

Let  it  pass ! 

Let  it  pass ! 

Echo  not  an  angry  word  ; 

Let  it  pass ! 
Think  how  often  you  have  erred  ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Since  our  joys  must  pass  away, 
Like  the  dewdrops  on  the  spray, 
Wherefore  should  our  sorrows  stay  ? 

Let  them  pass  ! 

Let  them  pass ! 

If  for  good  you've  taken  ill, 

Let  it  pass ! 
Oh !  be  kind  and  gentle  still ; 

Let  it  pass ! 
Time  at  last  makes  all  things  straight ; 
Let  us  not  resent,  but  wait, 
And  our  triumph  shall  be  great ; 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass  ! 
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Bid  your  anger  to  depart, 

Let  it  pass  ! 
Lay  these  homely  words  to  heart, 

"Let  it  pass!" 
Follow  not  the  giddy  throng : 
Better  to  be  wronged  than  wrong ; 
Therefore  sing  the  cheery  song  — 

Let  it  pass  ! 

Let  it  pass ! 


LITTLE   ALICE. 

LESSINGS  on  my  little  Alice  ! 
Be  her  heart  a  brimming  chalice 
Full  of  love  and  free  of  malice. 


Through  life's  journey,  glad  or  weeping, 
Toiling,  resting,  waking,  sleeping, 
God  still  have  her  in  His  keeping. 

Jesus  !  bless  my  little  daughter, 

Wash  her  in  the  blood  which  bought  her, 

Give  her  drink  of  living  water. 
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With  the  bread  eternal  feed  her, 

In  the  way  of  duty  speed  her ; 

For  Thy  Name's  sake  guide  and  keep  her. 


DIRTY   JACK. 


HERE  was  one  little  Jack, 

Not  very  long  back, 
And  'tis  said,  to  his  lasting  disgrace, 
That  he  never  was  seen, 
With  his  hands  at  all  clean, 

Nor  yet  ever  clean  was  his  face. 

His  friends  were  much  hurt 
To  see  so  much  dirt, 

And  often  and  well  did  they  scour ; 
But  all  was  in  vain,  — 
He  was  dirty  again 

Before  they  had  done  it  an  hour. 
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When  to  wash  he  was  sent, 
He  reluctantly  went, 

With  water  to  splash  himself  o'er ; 
But  he  left  the  black  streaks 
Running  down  both  his  cheeks, 

And  made  them  look  worse  than  before. 

The  pigs  in  the  dirt 
Could  not  be  more  expert 

Than  he  was,  in  grubbing  about  ; 
And  people  have  thought 
This  gentleman  ought 

To  be  made  with  four  legs  and  a  snout. 

The  idle  and  bad 
May,  like  to  this  lad, 

Be  dirty  and  black,  to  be  sure  ; 
But  good  boys  are  seen 
To  be  decent  and  clean, 

Although  they  are  ever  so  poor. 

Jane  Taylor-. 


DAYDREAMS. 


ITTLE  Amy  sits  alone , 

In  a  cool  and  bowery  place, 
With  her  book  and  bonnet  thrown 
Down  beside  her,  and  her  face 
Showing,  'mid  its  childhood's  grace, 
More  than  childhood's  though  tf illness  : 
What  her  thoughts  are,  can  you  guess  ? 


She  is  thinking,  —  "  Were  I  grown 
Up  to  be  a  lady  tall, 

With  a  grand  house  all  my  own, — 
Pictures  hanging  round  the  wall, 
Servants  ready  for  my  call, — 
Tell  me,  Heart,  and  tell  me  true, 
What  should  all  my  money  do  ? 
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"  There's  my  mother,  day  and  night 
Toils  she  now  in  want  and  pain  ; 

I  would  make  her  life  as  bright 
As  the  sunshine  after  rain  ;  — 
Work  she  never  should  again, 
But  rest  easy,  as  may  one, 
All  whose  task  has  been  well  done. 

"  When  she  old  and  feeble  grew, 
She  should  lean  upon  my  arm, 

Watchful  care  and  reverence  due 

All  her  steps  should  keep  from  harm  ; 
So  in  love  wrapped  safe  and  warm, 
Age  in  her  should  be  most  rare, 
Wise  and  cheerful  past  compare. 

"  Then  my  sister  Alice,  she 

Should  be  dressed  in  silken  sheen  ; 

With  her  calm,  sweet  gravity, 
And  her  gentle,  gracious  mien, 
She  would  look  just  like  a  queen; 
Lovers,  all  about  the  land, 
Would  come  suing  for  her  hand. 
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"  In  my  brother  Robert's  eyes, 

Knowledge  hath  more  charms  than  gold 

He  would  be  a  scholar  wise : 
So  with  volumes  rare  and  old, 
Musty  wisdom,  learned  mould, 
One  large  room,  for  his  behoof,    . 
Should  be  crammed  from  floor  to  roof. 

"  For  myself  —  my  joy  should  be 
Just  in  making  others  blest, 

Giving  aid  and  sympathy  < 
Unto  every  need  and  quest  ; 
But  the  rosy,  smiling  west 
Draws  her  curtains  round  the  sun, 
And,  ah  me  !  the  day  is  done." 

Whether  Amy  e'er  will  grow 
Up  to  be  that  lady  tall, 

Know  I  not,  but  sooth  I  know, 
In  the  cottage  low  and  small, 
Where  no  servants  wait  her  call, 
Doth  a  careworn  mother's  brow 
Tell  where  help  is  needed  noiv. 
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Not  by  dreams,  but  deeds,  of  grace, 
Willing  heart  and  hand  are  shown  ; 

Smallest  cot  hath  ample  space 
For  the  love  in  helping  known, — 
Love  that  seeketh  not  her  own. 
Little  Amys,  if  I  knew  them, 
I  would  softly  whisper  to  them, 
"  Dream  not  lovely  things,  but  do  them  !  " 

W.  M.  L.  Jay. 


TEDDY'S    ULSTER. 


O  pray  take  a  look  at  this  capital  coat ! 
Was  ever  a  thing  more  complete  ? 
From  the  collar  so  warm,  that  turns  up 
round  my  throat, 
It  covers  me,  'most  to  my  feet ! 

It  has  buttons  —  two  rows;  and  is  belted  about  ; 

And  the  pockets  will  keep  my  hands  warm  ; 
Mamma  need  not  fear  now  to  let  me  go  out 

In  ever  so  wintry  a  storm  ! 
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My  father  just  bought  if,  because,  you  must  know, 

My  old  coat  was  shabby  and  torn. 
Mamma  said  I  really  was  not  fit  to  go 

On  the  street,  or  to  Church  ;  'twas  so  worn. 

I  know,  to  be  sure,  that  mamma  did  not  mean 
On  Sunday  from  Church  I  must  stay  ; 

She  says  '  We  don't  go  to  God's  house  to  be  seen, 
But  to  worship,  on  His  holy  day ! ' 

Pa  looked  in  his  wallet,  and  then  shook  his  head ; 

But  laughed  as  he  looked  down  at  me. 
'  These  are  very  hard  times,  little  boy ! '  so  he  said : 

'  But  come  to  the  store,  and  we'll  see  ! ' 

We  went  to  the  store  :  the  man  looked  at  me  well, 
Then  this  ulster  took  down  from  hi-s  shelf : 

Just  see  how  it  suits  me  !  Pray  how  could  he  tell  ? 
I'd  never  have  guessed  it  myself ! 

'  How  is  that,  Sir  ? '  said  he  :  and  I  stood  straight 
and  still ; 

Pa's  eyes,  I  saw,  twinkled  with  fun  : 
Said  he  :  '  That  will  do.'    Then  he  paid  up  the  bill, 

And  said  :  '  Come  along,  little  son  ! ' 
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I  wish  he  would  not  always  say,  '  Little  son  ! ' 
I  think  I'm  quite  large ;  do  not  you  ? 

But  perhaps  he'll  not  say  so  when  I  stand  alone 
I  am  small  by  his  side,  that  is  true ! 

All  right !    I  am  growing  ;  mamma  tells  me  so ; 

And  I  have  an  excellent  plan : 
If  I  try  to  grow  better,  as  taller  I  grow, 

Like  papa  I  shall  be  when  a  man. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Sanford. 


JESSIE. 


ESSIE  is  both  young  and  fair, 
Dewy  eyes  and  sunny  hair ; 
Sunny  hair  and  dewy  eyes 
Are  not  where  her  beauty  lies. 

Jessie  is  both  fond  and  true, 
Heart  of  gold  and  will  of  yew ; 
Will  of  yew  and  heart  of  gold  — 
Still  her  charms  are  scarcely  told. 
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If  she  yet  remain  unsung, 
Pretty,  constant,  docile,  young, 
What  remains  not  here  compiled  ? 
Jessie  is  a  little  child. 

Bret  Harte. 


SUPPOSE! 


gglpUPPOSE,  my  little  lady, 

Your  doll  should  break  her  head, 
Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying, 
Till  your  eyes  and  nose  were  red  ? 
And  wouldn't  it  be  pleasanter 

To  treat  it  as  a  joke  ; 
And  say  you're  glad  'twas  dolly's, 
And  not  your  head  that  broke  ? 

Suppose  you're  dressed  for  walking, 
And  the  rain  comes  pouring  down, 
Will  it  clear  off  any  sooner 
Because  you  scold  and  frown  ? 

4 
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And  wouldn't  it  be  nicer 
For  you  to  smile  than  pout, 

And  so  make  sunshine  in  the  house 
When  there  is  none  without  ? 


Suppose  your  task,  my  little  man, 

Is  very  hard  to  get, 

Will  it  make  it  any  easier 

For  you  to  sit  and  fret  ? 

And  wouldn't  it  be  wiser 

Than  waiting  like  a  dunce, 
To  go  to  work  in  earnest, 

And  learn  the  thing  at  once. 


Suppose  that  some  boys  have  a  horse, 

And  some  a  coach  and  pair, 

Will  it  tire  you  less  while  walking 

To  say,  "  It  isn't  fair"  ? 

And  wouldn't  it  be  nobler 

To  keep  your  temper  sweet, 
And  in  your  heart  be  thankful 

You  can  walk  upon  your  feet. 
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Suppose  the  world  doesn't  please  you, 
Nor  the  way  some  people  do, 
Do  you  think  the  whole  creation 
Will  be  altered  just  for  you  ? 
And  isn't  it,  my  boy  or  girl, 

The  wisest,  bravest  plan, 
"Whatsoever  comes  or  doesn't  come, 

To  do  the  best  you  can  ? 

Phozbe  Carv. 


FRANKIE'S    FIRST   STEPS. 


O  you've  found  your  feet,  at  last, 
Merry  little  one ! 
'Tis  a  long  and  weary  path 


You  have  just  begun. 

Now  the  gold  of  morning  shines 
Through  your  skies  so  blue, 

And  the  blossoms  wait  your  tread, 
Fresh  with  early  dew. 
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Now  a  father's  guiding  hand 

Leads  thee  on  thy  way, 
And  a  mother's  watchful  love 

Guards  thee  night  and  day. 

By-and-by  the  little  feet 

Rougher  paths  must  tread, 
When  the  morning  gold  is  dim, 

And  the  roses  dead. 

Will  you  battle  for  the  right, 

With  a  purpose  strong  ? 
And  your  feet,  in  spite  of  thorns, 

Bravely  press  along  ? 

None  can  tell  what  life  may  bring, 

Little  child,  to  thee  ; 
But  the  Father's  tender  love 

Cares  for  you  and  me. 

We  can  trust  His  sleepless  eye, 

Though  our  sight  be  dim  ; 
Safe  in  any  path  we  tread, 

If  we  walk  with  Him  ! 

Emily  Huntington  Miller. 


CHRIST   AND   THE    LITTLE   ONES. 


HE  Master  has  come  over  Jordan," 
Said  Hannah,  the  mother,  one  day  ; 
"  He  is  healing  the  people  who  throng 
Him, 
With  a  touch  of  His  finger,  they  say ; 
And  now  I  shall  carry  the  children, 

Little  Rachel  and  Samuel  and  John  ; 
I  shall  carry  the  baby,  Esther, 
For  the  Lord  to  look  upon." 
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The  father  looked  at  her  kindly, 

But  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled  ; 
"  Now,  who  but  a  doting  mother 

Would  think  of  a  thing  so  wild  ? 
If  the  children  were  tortured  by  demons, 

Or  dying  of  fever,  'twere  well ; 
Or  had  they  the  taint  of  the  leper, 

Like  many  in  Israel." 

"  Nay,  do  not  hinder  me,  Nathan  ; 

I  feel  such  a  burden  of  care ; 
If  I  carry  it  to  the  Master, 

Perhaps  I  shall  leave  it  there. 
If  He  lay  His  hands  on  the  children, 

My  heart  will  be  lighter,  I  know  ; 
For  a  blessing  for  ever  and  ever 

'Will  follow  them  as  they  go." 

So,  over  the  hills  of  Judah, 
Along  by  the  vine-rows  green, 

With  Esther  asleep  on  her  bosom, 
And  Rachel  her  brothers  between  ; 
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'Mong  the  people  who  hung  on  his  teaching, 
Or  waited  His  touch  and  His  word, 

Through  the  row  of  proud  Pharisees  listening, 
She  pressed  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord. 

"  Now,  why  shouldst  thou  hinder  the  Master," 

Said  Peter,  "  with  children  like  these  ? 
Seest  not  how,  from  morning  till  evening, 

He  teacheth  and  healeth  disease  ?  " 
Then  Christ  said  :  "  Forbid  not  the  children, 

Permit  them  to  come  unto  Me ! " 
And  he  took  in  His  arms  little  Esther, 

And  Rachel  He  set  on  His  knee  ; 

And  the  heavy  heart  of  the  mother 

Was  lifted  all  earth-care  above, 
As  He  laid  His  hands  on  the  brothers 

And  blest  them  with  tenderest  love  ; 
As  He  said  of  the  babes  in  His  bosom, 

"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
And  strength  for  all  duty  and  trial 

That  hour  to  her  spirit  was  given. 

Julia  Gill. 
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A   CHILD'S   THANKSGIVING. 

HEN  I  look  up  to  yonder  sky, 

So  pure,  so  bright,  so  wondrous  high, 
I  think  of  One  I  cannot  see, 
But  One  who  sees  and  cares  for  me. 

His  name  is  God.     He  gives  me  breath  ; 
And  every  living  thing  on  earth, 
And  every  tree  and  plant  that  grows 
To  the  same  Hand  its  being  owes. 

'Tis  He  my  daily  food  provides, 
And  all  that  I  require  besides  ; 
And  when  I  close  my  slumbering  eye 
I  sleep  in  peace,  for  He  is  nigh. 

Then  surely  I  should  always  love 
This  gracious  God,  who  reigns  above  ; 
For  very  good  indeed  is  He 
To  love  a  little  child  like  me. 
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FREDDIE   AND    THE  CHERRY-TREE, 


REDDIE  saw  some  fine  ripe  cherries 
Hanging  on  a  cherry-tree, 
And  he  said,  "You  pretty  cherries, 
Will  you  not  come  down  to  me  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  kindly,"  said  a  cherry, 
•'  We  would  rather  stay  up  here  ; 

If  we  ventured  down  this  morning, 
You  would  eat  us  up,  I  fear." 

One,  the  finest  of  the  cherries, 

Dangled  from  a  slender  twig, 
"  You  are  beautiful,"  said  Freddie, 

"  Red  and  ripe,  and  oh,  how  big  !  " 

"  Catch  me,"  said  the  cherry,  "  catch  me, 

Little  master,  if  you  can," 
"  I  would  catch  you  soon,"  said  Freddie, 

"  If  I  were  a  grown-up  man." 
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Freddie  jumped,  and  tried  to  reach  it, 

Standing  high  upon  his  toes  ; 
But  the  cherry  bobbed  about, 

And  laughed,  and  tickled  Freddie's  nose. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  little  Freddie, 
"  I  shall  have  them  when  it's  right." 

But  a  blackbird  whistled  boldly, 
"  I  shall  eat  them  all  to-night." 


FLORA'S   ORNAMENTS. 

HE  ornaments  that  Flora  wears 
Give  every  one  delight  ; 
So  fair  and  beautiful  they  are, 
So  radiantly  bright. 

And  those  who  love  her  dearly  think 

No  royal  diadem 
Could  make  her  look  one-half  so  sweet 

As  she  appears  in  them. 
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She  puts  them  on  at  early  dawn, 

However  dull  the  day, 
And  even  though  she  may  be  dressed 

In  quite  the  plainest  way  ; 

And  only  leaves  them  off  at  night, 

Before  she  sleeps,  and  then 
The  angels  keep  them  safe  for  her 

Till  morning  comes  again. 

They  never  will  less  precious  grow, 
Whate'er  the  change  in  styles  ; 

For  these  bright  ornaments  of  hers 
Are  sunny,  loving  smiles. 

Fanny  Percival. 


WEIGHING   THE   BABY. 

OW  many  pounds  does  the  baby  weigh  — 
Baby  who  came  but  a  month  ago  ? 
How  many  pounds  from  the  crowning- 
curl 
To  the  rosy  point  of  the  restless  toe  ? 
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Grandfather  ties  the  kerchief  knot, 
Tenderly  guides  the  swinging  weight, 

And  carefully  over  his  glasses  peers 
To  read  the  record  —  only  eight ! 

Softly  the  echo  goes  around, 

The  father  laughs  at  the  tiny  girl, 

The  fair  young  mother  sings  the  words, 

While  the  grandmother  smooths  the  golden 
curl, 

And  stooping  above  the  precious  thing, 

Nestles  a  kiss  within  a  prayer ; 
Murmuring  softly —  "  Little  one, 

Grandfather  did  not  weigh  you  fair !  " 

Nobody  weighed  the  baby's  smile 

Or  the  love  that  came  with  the  helpless  one  ; 
Nobody  weighed  the  threads  of  care 

From  which  a  woman's  life  is  spun. 

Nobody  weighed  the  baby's  soul, 

For  here  on  earth  no  weight  there  be 

That  could  avail  —  God  only  knows 
Its  value  in  eternity. 
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Only  eight  pounds  to  hold  a  soul 
That  seeks  no  angel's  silver  wing, 

But  shrines  it  in  this  lowly  guise 
Within  so  fair  and  small  a  thing. 

O  mother  !  laugh  your  merry  note, 
Be  gay  and  glad  —  but  don't  forget 

From  baby's  eyes  looks  out  a  soul 
That  claims  a  home  in  Eden  yet. 


THE   CHILDREN'S   TRAIN. 

UFF  !  toot  !  ding,  dong! 

See  how  fast  we  rush  along  ; 

For  our  cars  the  chairs  we  take ; 
The  coffee-mill's  a  splendid  brake  ; 
A  tea-kettle  our  engine  is, 
As  'cross  the  continent  we  whiz. 
"  Chicago  !  "  shouts  the  conductor  Ted, 
And  then  to  Grace  :  "  Keep  in  your  head  ! 
While  brakeman   Jack  grinds  at  the  mill, 
And  "  Papers  !  "  cries  our  newsboy  Will. 
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Out-doors  falls  the  winter  rain, 
But  we're  happy  in  our  train, 
Steaming  from  New  York,  and  over 
Snowy  hills  or  fields  of  clover. 

Percy  Erl. 


FALLING   TO    SLEEP. 


.-•>/; 


VENING  is  falling  to  sleep  in  the  west, 
Lulling  the  golden-brown  meadows  to 
rest ; 

Twinkle  like  diamonds  the  stars  in  the  skies, 
Greeting  the  two  little  slumbering  eyes. 
Sweetly  sleep  ;  Jesus  doth  keep, 
And  Jesus  will  give  His  beloved  ones  sleep. 

Now  all  the  flowers  have  gone  to  repose, 
Closed  are  the  sweet  cups  of  lily  and  rose  ; 
Blossoms  rocked  lightly  on  evening's  mild  breeze, 
Drowsily,  dreamily  swinging  the  trees. 
Sweetly  sleep  ;  Jesus  doth  keep, 
And  Jesus  will  give  His  beloved  ones  sleep. 
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Sleep  till  the  flowers  shall  open  once  more  ; 

Sleep  till  the  lark  in  the  morning  shall  soar  ; 

Sleep  till  the  morning  sun,  lighting  the  skies, 

Bids  thee  from  sweet  repose  joyfully  rise. 
Sweetly  sleep  ;  Jesus  doth  keep, 
And  Jesus  will  give  His  beloved  ones  sleep. 

From  the  German. 


FATHER   AT   PLAY. 

UCH  fun  as  we  had  one  rainy  day  ! 
When  father  was  home  and  helped  us 
play  ! 


And  made  a  ship,  and  hoisted  sail, 
And  crossed  the  sea  in  a  fearful  gale : 

But  we  hadn't  sailed  into  London  town, 
When  captain  and  crew  and  vessel  went  down. 

Down,  down  in  a  jolly  wreck, 

With  the  captain  rolling  under  the  deck. 
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But  he  broke  out  again  with  a  lion's  roar, 
And  we  on  two  legs,  he  on  four, 

Ran  out  of  the  parlor  and  up  the  stair, 
And  frightened  mamma  and  the  baby  there. 

So  mamma  said  she  would  be  p'liceman  now, 
And  tried  to  'rest  us.     She  didn't  know  how  ! 

Then  the  lion  laughed,  and  forgot  to  roar, 
Till  we  chased  him  out  of  the  nursery  door  : 

And  then  he  turned  to  a  pony  gay, 
And  carried  us  all  on  his  back  away. 

Whippity,  lickity,  kickety,  ho  ! 

If  we  hadn't  fun,  then  I  don't  know  ! 

Till  we  tumbled  off  and  he  cantered  on, 
Never  stopping  to  see  if  his  load  was  gone. 

And  I  couldn't  tell  any  more  than  he, 
Which  was  Charlie  and  which  was  me  ; 
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Or  which  was  Towser,  for  all  in  a  mix, 
You'd  think  three  people  had  turned  to  six. 

Till  Towser's  tail  had  caught  in  a  door  ; 
He  wouldn't  hurrah  with  us  any  more. 

And  mamma  came  out  the  rumpus  to  quiet, 
And  told  us  a  story  to  break  up  the  riot. 


WHO    IS    SHE? 

HERE  is  a  little  maiden  — 

Who  is  she  ?     Do  you  know  ? 
Who  always  has  a  welcome 
Wherever  she  may  go. 


Her  face  is  like  the  May-time, 
Her  voice  is  like  a  bird's, 

The  sweetest  of  all  music 
Is  in  her  lightsome  words. 
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Each  spot  she  makes  the  brighter, 
As  it  she  were  the  sun, 

And  she  is  sought  and  cherished, 
And  loved  by  every  one. 

By  old  folks  and  by  children, 
By  lofty  and  by  low  ;  . 

Who  is  this  little  maiden  ? 
Does  anybody  know  ? 

You  surely  must  have  met  her ; 

You  certainly  can  guess  ; 
What !  must  I  introduce  her  ? 

Her  name  is  —  Cheerfulness. 


WAKING   THEM    UP. 


EIGHO  !  "  said  Dame  Flora,  from  slum- 
ber awaking, 
And  loosening  the  strings  of  her  cap, 
"  Those   children  of    mine  I    must  give  a  good 
shaking, 
And  break  up  their  long  winter's  nap! 
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"  Come,  Violets !      Come,  you  must   not    be   so 
lazy 

In  trimming  your  bonnets  of  blue, 
For  even  if  skies  are  beclouded  or  hazy 

Somebody'll  be  looking  for  you. 

"  Anemone  !  Crocus  !  you'd  better  be  getting 

Your  wardrobes  in  order,  I  guess. 
Just  use  the  old  patterns,  and  don't  begin  fret- 
ting 

For  any  extravagant  dress. 

"  Come,  Maple,  and  those  that  are  given  to  trea- 
son, 
Your  bows  I'm  prepared  to  receive. 
You'll  find  in  your  trunks,  I've  replenished  this 
season, 
Appropriate  tickets  of  leave." 

Away  sped  Dame  Flora,  whose  step  none  might 
follow, 

By  mountain,  or  river,  or  lake, 
By  roadside,  or  meadow,  or  deep-lying  hollow, 

To  bid  slumbering  beauties  awake. 
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And   soon  all   the  underground  fairies  were  flit- 
ting 

Among  the  dark,  earth- covered  roots, 
With  beautiful  fabrics  most  busily  fitting 

Dame  Flora's  pet  children  with  suits. 

They'd    colors    to    suit    every    shade    of    com- 
plexion, 
The  rainbow  had  furnished  the  tints  ; 
And,  when  they  desired   some  dainty  "confec- 
tion," 
Their  artist  supplied  them  with  hints. 

So,  day  after  day,  while  the  warm  April  showers, 

The  doors  of  dark  prisons  unclose, 
In  underground  bowers  the  beautiful  flowers 

Are  weaving  their  bridal  trousseaux. 

And  soon  will  the  orchestra  fly  to  their  places 

And  tune  their  glad  voices  anew  ; 
And    soon    will    the   Violets    show    their   sweet 
faces, 

Adorned  with  their  bonnets  of  blue. 
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Now,   isn't    it    strange    that    the    fairies,  though 
clever, 
Such  beautiful  garments  can  make 
In    the    dark?     And    it's    really  a  wonder    they 
never 
Make  the  lily  a  rose  by  mistake. 

From  meadow  and  hilltop  the  signals  are  blowing, 

The  chirp  of  the  robin  I  hear ; 
And  some  morning  ere  long  I  am  certainly  going 

Where  the  Violets  grew  thickest  last  year. 

Josephine  Pollard. 


A    RAINY    DAY. 


'EAR  !  how  the  wind  and  rain  together 
Rattle  the  blinds  this  stormy  weather 
Down  in  the  garden  the  roses  red, 
Wet  and  dripping-  hang  down  their  head. 
Poor  Mrs.  Biddy,  the  fussy  old  thing, 
Cuddles  her  chickens  up  under  her  wing, 
Shakes  her  wise  head  and  keeps  clucking  away. 
"  Who  ever  saw  such  a  strange  summer  day  ?" 
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What  shall  we  little  folks  do  for  our  fun, 
All  the  long  hours  till  the  rain  shall  be  clone  ? 
All  our  old  puzzles  and  games  have  been  told, 
Books  are  too  stupid  and  pictures  are  old. 
Come  to  the  garret,  where  every  old  rafter, 
Smoky  and  black,  will  re-echo  our  laughter. 
Nobody  ever  will  warn  us  to  "  hush  !  " 
Nobody  cares  if  we  go  with  a  rush. 

This  is  the  loom,  where  our  grandmother  White 
Wove   the    stout    homespun,   from    morning    till 

night. 
This  is  the  saddle  she  rode  to  the  town, 
Covered  with  cobwebs,  and  dusty  and  brown  ; 
This  is  the  high  chair  in  which  father  sat, 
Eating  bean-porridge  to  make  him  grow  fat  ; 
This  is  the  cradle  they  rocked  him  in,  may  be; 
Isn't  it  funny  that  he  was  a  baby  ? 

Hark  !  if  you  sit  without  speaking  a  word, 
Here,  in  this  corner,  as  still  as  a  bird, 
Something  will  peep  from  that  hole  in  the  floor,  — 
That's  Mr.  Rat,  looking  out  at  his  door. 
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See  how  he  stares  with  his  shining  round  eyes  ! 
Even  his  whiskers  look  knowing  and  wise. 
He's  an  old  citizen,  stately  and  fat  — 
How  he  would  run  if  I  only  said  "  Scat !" 


BABY. 

NE  little  head  covered  with  gold, 
Two  little  eyes  so  rcfguish  and  bold, 
Our  Baby. 

Two  little  ears  that  catch  every  sound, 
One  little  tooth,  like  a  pearl,  white  and  round, 
Our  Rosebud. 

Fingers  and  toes,  ten  of  them  each, 
And  cheeks  as  sweet  as  a  "rare-ripe"  peach. 
Our  Darling. 

A  dot  of  a  nose,  and  lips  so  sweet, 
Only  to  kiss  them  would  be  a  treat, 
Our  Blessing. 

Hampden  Cecil  Howard. 


THE    GIANT. 


S^fpP tel1  me  vvhy the  kettle's  lid 

Is  moving  np  and  down  ? 
And  why  that  smoke  comes  puffing  out 
So  fiercely  from  the  kettle's  spout  ? 
It  sprinkles,  see,  your  gown  ! " 
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"Ah  !  Charlie,  boy,  you  do  not  know 

That  under  that  small  lid 
A  giant,  powerful  and  strong, 
Who  pushes  ships  and  trains  along, 

Is  in  the  kettle  hid." 

* 

"  A  real  giant !     Oh,  mamma  ! 

You  must  be  in  a  dream." 
"  No  dream,  my  child  :  the  slave  of  man, 
He  does  more  work  than  horses  can  : 

The  giant's  name  is  Steam. 

4<  Giants  of  old  were  mighty  men, 

Who  mighty  deeds  could  do ; 
So,  when  one  does  the  work  of  ten, 
In  digging  mine,  or  draining  fen, 

We  call  him  giant  too. 

"  And  Steam  has  strength  for  work  so  vast 

You  can  no  giant  name, 
In  all  the  books,  from  first  to  last, 
Which  tell  the  story  of  the  past, 

That  ever  did  the  same. 
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"  And  you,  my  boy,  will  learn  one  day, 

How  that  which  moves  the  lid 
Can  with  the  ponderous  piston  play, 
And  make  the  fly-wheel  spin  away, 
And  work  as  it  is  bid." 


HANG   UP   BABY'S    STOCKING. 


ANG  up  the  baby's  stocking, 
Be  sure  you  don't  forget, 
The  dear  little  dimpled  darling ! 
She  never  saw  Christmas  yet ; 
But  I've  told  her  all  about  it, 

And  she  opened  her  big,  blue  eyes, 
And  I'm  sure  she  understands  it, 
She  looks  so  funny  and  wise. 

Dear  !  what  a  tiny  stocking  ! 

It  doesn't  take  much  to  hold 
Such  little  pink  toes  as  baby's 

Away  from  the  frost  and  cold. 
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But  then,  for  the  baby's  Christmas 

It  will  never  doat  all, 
Why,  Santa  wouldn't  be  looking 

For  any  thing  half  so  small ! 

I  know  what  we'll  do  for  the  baby, 

I've  thought  of  the  very  best  plan, 
I'll  borrow  a  stocking  of  grandma  — 

The  longest  that  ever  I  can  ; 
And  you'll  hang  it  by  mine,  dear  mother, 

Right  here  in  the  corner,  so, 
And  write  a  letter  to  Santa, 

And  fasten  it  on  to  the  toe. 

Write:  "This  is  the  baby's  stocking, 
That  hangs  in  the  corner,  here, 

You  never  have  seen  her,  Santa, 
For  she  only  came  this  year  ; 

But  she's  just  the  blessedest  baby ! 
aAnd  now,  before  you  go, 

Just  cram  her  stocking  with  goodies 
From  the  top  clean  down  to  the  toe." 


THE   ROBIN'S  NEST.  79 


THE    ROBIN'S    NEST. 

HE  climbing  roses  on  the  porch 
Bear  the  sweet  promise  of  the  Spring, 
And  shyly  on  the  passing  breeze 
The  homage  of  their  fragrance  fling. 

The  rivulet  has  burst  its  bonds, 

And  glorying  in  its  new-found  power, 

Carols  the  joy  of  freedom  gained 

To  springing  grass  and  tender  flower. 

A  robin  twitt'ring  on  the  bough, 
Says  to  his  mate,  "  Love,  let  us  fly 

And  seek  soft  lining  for  our  nest, 

Where  warm  our  little  birds  may  lie." 


The  young  wife  sits  upon  the  porch, 
And  busily  her  distaff  plies  ; 

The  while  she  thinks  upon  her  babe, 
And  gently  murmurs  lullabies. 
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When  through  the  open  cottage  door 
A  little  wail  the  mother  hears, 

She  hastens  to  the  cradle  side 
To  soothe  and  quiet  baby's  fears. 


Unheeded,  on  the  mossy  step 

The  well-used  distaff  lies  ; 
The  robins,  from  the  garden  walk 

Watch  it  with  longing  eyes. 

They  hop  a  little  nearer  now, 

Then,  listening,  raise  their  heads, 

Till,  o'er  the  distaff  hovering  close, 
They  snap  its  fluttering  threads. 

The  housewife,  stepping  on  the  porch 
Takes  up  her  work  once  more, 

And  little  thinks  two  pretty  thieves 
Have  robbed  her  thrifty  store. 

And  yet,  her  lullaby  to-night 
Would  be  more  glad,  I  ween, 

Could  she  but  peep  between  the  boughs, 
And  see  what  might  be  seen. 
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Hidden  by  apple-blossoms  pink, 

Is  built  a  robin's  nest,  — 
With  lining  soft  of  hair  and  down, 

Where  birdlings  five  will  rest. 

And  twisted  in  with  wondrous  art, 

And  tireless  loving  toil, 
See,  in  the  middle  of  the  nest, 

The  distaff's  flaxen  spoil. 

None  the  less  soft  for  little  birds 

Will  be  the  pretty  bed, 
Because  a  human  mother's  thoughts 

Are  woven  in  the  thread. 

Emily  C.  Ford. 


CHRISTMAS    EVE. 

LACING  the  little  hats  all  in  a  row, 
Ready  for  church  on  the   morrow,  you 
know  ; 

Washing  wee  faces  and  little  black  fists, 
Getting  them  ready  and  fit  to  be  kissed  ; 
Putting  them  into  clean  garments  and  white,  — 
That  is  what  mothers  are  doing  to-night. 
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Spying  out  holes  in  the  little  worn  hose, 
Laying  by  shoes  that  are  worn  through  the  toes, 
Looking  o'er  garments  so  faded  and  thin  — 
Who  but  a  mother  knows  where  to  begin  ? 
Changing  a  button  to  make  it  look  right, — 
That  is  what  mothers  are  doing  to-night. 

Calling  the  little  ones  all  round  her  chair, 
Hearing  them  lisp  forth  their  evening  prayer, 
Telling  them  stories  of  Jesus  of  old, 
Who  loved  to  gather  the  lambs  to  His  fold  ; 
Watching,  they  listen  with  weary  delight,  — 
That  is  what  mothers  are  doing  to-night. 

Creeping  so  softly  to  take  a  last  peep, 
After  the  little  ones  all  are  asleep  ; 
Anxious  to  know  if  the  children  are  warm, 
Tucking  the  blanket  round  each  little  form  ; 
Kissing  each  little  face,  rosy  and  bright,  — 
That  is  what  mothers  are  doing  to-night. 

Kneeling  down  gently  beside  the  white  bed, 
Lowly  and  meekly  she  bows  down  her  head, 
Praying  as  only  a  mother  can  pray, 
14  God  guide  and  keep  them  from  going  astray." 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT. 

O-NIGHT  is  midsummer  ;   in  less  than 

an  hour 

From  every  green  leaf  and  from  every 

bright  flower 

Will  spring  the  wee  people,  so  winsome  and  light, 

To  attend  the  great  feast  of  the  midsummer-night. 


The  wood-fairies  come  from  the  mosses  and  ferns, 
Just  under  the  trees,  where  the  little  brook  turns  : 
The  sea-fairies  come  from  their  home  in  the  deep, 
To  tell  how  they  sing  the  tired  sailor  to  sleep. 
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They  come  down  from  the  air,  and  come  up  from 
the  ground, 

Where  the  glow-worm  and  ground-mole  are  sleep- 
ing so  sound  : 

And  before  the  grand  banquet  is  ready,  each 
tells 

Little  stories,  that  sound  like  faint  lily-bells. 

The  good  ones  have  carried  the   bright   butter- 
cup, 
Full  of  dew,  so  that  good  children's  seeds  may 

come  up  : 
They  have  bound  up  the  foot  of  the  poor  little 

bird 
That  was  hurt  in  the  wild  storm  ;  and  then,  when 

they  heard 
The  oriole's  nest  was  all  ready  to  fall, 
In   the   dreary  cold  night-time,  with  their  little 

ball 
Of     fairy-cord,    wound    it,    and     tied     it    quite 

strong, 
And     sang     little     birdies     a     sweet     summer 

song. 
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Then  the  wood-fairies  tell  about  the  old  swamp, 
The  secrets,  the  dances,  and  of  the  wild  romp 
They  have  with  the  squirrel,  so  sober  and  gray  ; 
And  they  laugh  till  they're  tired,  when  they  think 

of  the  day 
When  the  blackbird  was  found  with  the  tar  on  his 

bill, 
Which  he  got  stealing  corn  from  the  farm  on  the 

hill; 
Of  who  saw  the  thrush  and  the  Phcebe-bird  talking, 
And  how  once  in  the  day-time  the  owl  was  out 

walking  ; 
Of  the  beetles  who  stayed  in  the  house  of  the  wren, 
Though  she  told  them  to  leave  it  again  and  again. 

And  the  ground-fairies  tell  them  of  their  crazy 

tricks  : 
How  they  bother  the  spiders,  and  poke  them  with 

sticks ; 
How  they  go  to  the  ants'  house,  and  peep  on  the 

shelves, 
And  take  a  wee  bite  of  the  dainties  themselves  ; 
How  they  spread  honey  on  the  "  katydid's"  wing, 
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When  sometimes  they  weary  of  hearing  him  sing  ; 
How  they  rubbed  peppergrass  on  the  nose  of  the 

mole, 
And  sent  him  a-sneezing  back  into  his  hole ; 


How  they  tickle  the  crick- 
ets, and  bother  the  bee  ; 

And  the  water-sprites  then 
tell  the  tales  of  the  sea. 


But  the   supper  is  ready, 
and  stories  are  o'er, 
And  the  goodies  are  passed  ;  and  while  yet  there 

are  more, 
The  lark  sings  his  carol,  they  haste  their  good-bys, 
And  away  for  a  twelvemonth  .each  one  of  them 
flies. 
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THE    BLESSED    DAY. 


|SIHAT  shall  little  children  bring 
mmj  On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day  ? 
Ii^'  What  shall  little  children  bring 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning? 


This  shall  little  children  bring 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day 
Love  and  joy  for  Christ,  their  king, 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning ! 


What  shall  little  children  sin 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day  ? 
What  shall  little  children  sing 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning? 

This  grand  old  carol  shall  they  sing- 
On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day  ■ 

With  all  their  hearts,  their  offering  bring 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning : 
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"  For  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day  ; 

For  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

"  And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring 
On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day, 

And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

"And  all  the  angels  in  heaven  shall  sing 
On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day; 

And  all  the  angels  in  heaven  shall  sing 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

"  And  all  the  souls  on  earth  shall  sing 
On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day ; 

And  all  the  souls  on  earth  shall  sing 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning. 

"Then  let  us  all  rejoice  amain 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christmas  Day ; 
Then  let  us  all  rejoice  amain 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning." 
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SOMEBODY'S   MOTHER 


HE  woman  was  old  and  ragged  and  gray, 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter's 
day; 


The  street  was  wet  with  a  recent  snow, 
And  the  woman's  feet  were  aged  and  slow. 

She  stood  at  the  crossing,  and  waited  long, 
Alone,  uncared  for,  amid  the  throng 

Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by, 
Nor  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street,  with  laughter  and  shout, 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  "  school  let  out," 

Came  the  boys,  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Hailing  the  snow  piled  white  and  deep. 

Past  the  woman  so  old  and  gray 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way, 
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Nor  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her. 
So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  the  horses'  feet 
Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery  street. 

At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop  — 
The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group ; 

He  paused  beside  her,  and  whispered  low, 
"  I'll  help  you  across  if  you  wish  to  go." 

Her  aged  hand  on  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed,  and  so,  without  hurt  or  harm, 

He  guided  the  trembling  feet  along, 
Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong. 

Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went, 
His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 

"  She's  somebody's  mother,  boys,  you  know, 
For  all  she's  aged  and  poor  and  slow  ; 

"  And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother,  you  understand, 
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"  If  ever  she's  poor  and  old  and  gray, 
When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away." 

And  "  somebody's  mother  "  bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer  she  said 

Was,  "  God,  be  kind  to  the  noble  boy, 
Who  is  somebody's  son  and  pride  and  joy !  " 


THE   FAIRIES   OF  THE  CALDON-LOW. 


ND  where  have  you  been,  my  Mary, 
And  where  have  you  been  from  me  ? '! 
"  I've  been  to  the  top  of  the  Calclon- 
Low, 


The  Midsummer  night  to  see  !  " 


'•  And  what  did  you  see,  my  Mary, 
All  up  on  the  Caldon-Low  ?  " 

"  I  saw  the  blithe  sunshine  come  down, 
And  I  saw  the  merry  winds  blow." 
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"  And  what  did  you  hear,  my  Mary, 

All  up  on  the  Caldon  Hill?" 
"  I  heard  the  drops  of  the  water  made, 

And  I  heard  the  corn-ears  fill." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  all,  my  Mary  — 

All,  all  that  ever  you  know ; 
For  you  must  have  seen  the  fairies 

Last  night  on  the  Caldon-Low." 

"  Then  take  me  on  your  knee,  mother, 

And  listen,  mother  of  mine : 
A  hundred  fairies  danced  last  night, 

And  the  harpers  they  were  nine : 

"And  merry  was  the  glee  of  the  harp-strings, 
And  their  dancing  feet  so  small  ; 

But,  oh  !  the  sound  of  their  talking 
Was  merrier  far  than  all !  " 

"  And  what  were  the  words,  my  Mary, 

That  you  did  hear  them  say  ? " 
11  I'll  tell  you  all,  my  mother, 

But  let  me  have  my  way. 
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"  And  some  they  played  with  the  water, 

And  rolled  it  down  the  hill  ; 
'  And  this,'  they  said,  '  shall  speedily  turn 

The  poor  old  miller's  mill ; 

"  '  For  there  has  been  no  water 

Ever  since  the  first  of  May ; 
And  a  busy  man  shall  the  miller  be 

By  the  dawning  of  the  day  ! 

"  '  Oh,  the  miller,  how  he  will  laugh, 
When  he  sees  the  mill-dam  rise ! 

The  jolly  old  miller,  how  he  will  laugh, 
Till  the  tears  fill  both  his  eyes  ! ' 

"  And  some  they  seized  the  little  winds, 

That  sounded  over  the  hill, 
And  each  put  a  horn  into  his  mouth, 

And  blew  so  sharp  and  shrill  :  — 

"  '  And  there,'  said  they,  '  the  merry  winds  go 

Away  from  every  horn  ; 
And  those  shall  clear  the  mildew  dank 

From  the  blind  old  widow's  corn : 
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"  '  Oh,  the  poor  blind  widow  — 

Though  she  has  been  blind  so  long, 

She'll  be  merry  enough  when  the  mildew's  gone, 
And  the  corn  stands  stiff  and  strong ! ' 

"And  some  they  brought  the  brown  linseed, 
And  flung  it  down  from  the  Low : 

4  And  this,'  said  they,  '  by  the  sunrise, 
In  the  weaver's  croft  shall  grow  ! 

"  '  Oh,  the  poor  lame  weaver  ! 

How  will  he  laugh  outright 
When  he  sees  his  dwindling  flax-field 

All  full  of  flowers  by  night ! ' 

"  And  then  upspoke  a  brownie, 

With  a  long  beard  on  his  chin  : 
4 1  have  spun  up  all  the  tow,'  said  he, 

4  And  I  want  some  more  to  spin. 

14  4  I've  spun  a  piece  of  hempen  cloth, 

And  I  want  to  spin  another  — 
A  little  sheet  for  Mary's  bed, 

And  an  apron  for  her  mother  ! ' 
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"  And  with  that  I  could  not  help  but  laugh, 
And  I  laughed  out  loud  and  free  ; 

And  then  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 
There  was  no  one  left  but  me. 

"  And  all  on  the  top  of  the  Caldon-Low 
The  mists  were  cold  and  gray, 

And  nothing  I  saw  but  the  mossy  stones 
That  round  about  me  lay. 

"  But,  as  I  came  down  from  the  hill-top, 

I  heard,  afar  below, 
How  busy  the  jolly  miller  was, 

And  how  merry  the  wheel  did  go  ! 

"  And  I  peeped  into  the  widow's  field, 

And,  sure  enough,  was  seen 
The  yellow  ears  of  the  mildewed  corn 

All  standing  stiff  and  green  ! 

"  And  down  by  the  weaver's  croft  I  stole, 

To  see  if  the  flax  were  high  ; 
But  I  saw  the  weaver  at  his  gate 

With  the  good  news  in  his  eye  ! 
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"  Now,  this  is  all  I  heard,  mother, 

And  all  that  I  did  see  ; 

So,  prithee,  make  my  bed,  mother, 

For  I'm  tired  as  I  can  be ! " 

Mary  Howitt. 


CHICK-A-DEE-DEE. 


\Oh 


HE  ground  was  all  covered  with  snow 

one  day, 
And  two  little  sisters  were  busy  at  play  ; 
When  a  snow-bird  was  sitting,  close  by,  on  a  tree, 
And  merrily  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee  — 
Chick-a-dee-dee,  chick-a-dee-dee, 
And  merrily  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee. 

He  had  not  been  singing  that  tune  very  long 
Ere  Emily  heard  him,  so  loud  was  his  song  ; 
O,  sister,  come  look  out  the  window,  and  see 
This  dear  little  bird,  singing  chick-a-dee-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee,  chick-a-dee-dee, 
This  dear  little  bird,  singing  chick-a-dee-dee. 
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O,  mother,  do  get  him  some  stockings  and  shoes  ; 

A  frock,  and  a  coat,  and  a  hat  if  he  choose. 

I  wish  he'd  come  into  the  parlor  and  see 

How  warm  we  would  make  him,  poor  chick- 
a-dee-dee, 

Chick-a-dee-dee,  chick-a-dee-dee, 

How  warm  we  would  make  him,  poor  chick- 
a-dee-dee. 

The  bird  had  flown  down  for  some  crumbs   of 

bread, 
And  heard  every  word  little  Emily  said  ; 
What  a  figure  I'd  make  in  those  clothes,  tho't  he, 
And  away  he  went,  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee,  chick-a-dee-dee, 
And  away  he  went,  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee. 

There  is  One,  my  dear  child,  though  I  cannot  tell 

who, 
Has  clothed  me  already,  and  warm  enough,  too. 
Good  morning,  O,  who  are  so  happy  as  we  ? 
And  away  he  went,  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee, 
Chick-a-dee-dee,  chick-a-dee-dee, 
And  away  he  went,  singing  his  chick-a-dee-dee. 


EARLY   LESSONS. 


OW,  Master  Puppy, 
Sit  up,  if  you  please  ; 
This  is  for  your  good, 
Not  in  order  to  tease. 


When  a  nice  little  doggie 
Seems  anxious  to  learn, 
A  kind  little  master 
Will  not  from  him  turn. 

Now  you  must  not  be  snappish, 
But  just  do  your  best ; 
A  five  minutes'  lesson, 
And  then  you  shall  rest. 
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Little  Katie  and  Baby 
Are  anxious  to  see 
If  you  try,  like  a  good  pup, 
To  imitate  me. 

Old  Boxer,  your  friend  too, 
Is  curling  his  tail, 
And  pricking  his  ears, 
For  fear  you  should  fail. 

But  if  you  are  careful, 

I  plainly  can  tell, 

You  will  grow  quite  accomplished, 

And  do  very  well. 


NOBODY. 

jY  glasses  are  missing,  the  paper  mislaid, 
But  nobody's  seen  them,  I  am  afraid ; 
For  thimble  and  scissors    I've   looked 
high  and  low, 
Though  nobody's  had  them,  I  very  well  know ; 
And  my  carpet,  this  morning  so  bright  and  so  neat, 
Is  covered  with  tracks  of  nobody's  feet. 
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"  Who  waked  up  the  baby  ?  "  nurse  wondering 
cries. 

"  Nobody  !  "  Miss  Bessie  quite  archly  replies, 

Appealing  to  Grace,  who  lifts  shyly  her  eyes. 

Nurse  looks  very  doubtful  ;  but  says  nothing- 
more, 

Though  she  thinks  that  she  heard  some  one  slam- 
ming the  door. 

"  Who    has    seen    my   new   grammar  ? "       Each 

cranny  and  nook 
Is  thoroughly  searched  for  Jack's  missing  book. 
He  brought  it  from  school,  and  it  laid  on    the 

shelf ; 
But  "  nobody's  had  it!  "  —  that  sly  little  elf, 
Who  answers  for  half  the  misdeeds  that  are  done, 
The  veriest  scapegrace  beneath  the  bright  sun. 

From  barefooted  beggar  to  king  on  the  throne, 
His  equal  for  mischief,  ah  !  never  was  known. 
Though  we  never  can  track  him,  he  always  is  nigh, 
Still  putting  his  finger  in  every  one's  pie. 
In  great  things  and  small  the  verdict's  the  same  — 
Whatever  the  damage,  nobody  s  to  blame  ! 

E.   V.   S. 


ADELAIDE  GOES  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 


^W 


Y  Aunty  has  written  to  Mamma, 

And  says  that  she  wants  me  to  come 
And  stay  through  the  long,  hot  summer 


In  her  beautiful  country  home. 
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She  says  I  shall  ride  on  a  pony ; 

Shall  roll  on  the  new-mown  hay ; 
Shall  feed  the  hens  and  the  chickens 

And  be  merry  and  happy  all  day; 
Shall  drink  new  milk,  gather  flowers, 

Or  wade  in  the  clear  little  brook 
That  runs  through  the  green  south  meadow. 

And  when  I  come  home  I  shall  look 
(From  my  summer  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine) 

Jolly  and  rosy  and  fat  — 
A  bit  rough  and  sunburned,  it  may  be  ; 

But  who  cares  a  speck  for  just  that  ? 
My  Mamma  says  she  is  willing, 

For  I  really  am  looking  quite  ill. 
She  hopes  that  the  change  will  improve  me  ; 

I'm  perfectly  sure  that  it  will. 
I  never  have  been  in  the  country, 

Though  I'm  seven  years  old  this  spring ; 
But  I've  read  in  my  new  "  Second  Reader," 

And  that  tells  me  every  thing. 
It  has  a  nice  picture  of  Mary, 

A-feeding  the  chickens  ;  and  one 
Has  hopped  up  on  to  her  shoulder. 

It  must  be  the  jolliest  fun  ! 
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The  lambs  are  so  pretty  and  playful ; 

So  white  ;  and  the  pigs  —  dear  me  ! 
They're  the  cunningest,  sweetest  creatures, 

With  their  tails  curled  beautifully, 
In  the  book.     Of  course,  my  Aunty 

Has  lambs  that  are  white  as  snow; 
And  plenty  of  dear  little  piggies, 

With  tails  that  curl  just  so. 
The  cows  look  so  kind  and  gentle  ; 

I  shall  learn  to  milk,  of  course. 
There  are  Bossy  and  Flossy  and  Betty  ; 

Their  names  are  there  in  a  verse. 
And  there  is  a  lovely  picture 

Of  a  nice,  clear,  pebbly  brook, 
With  a  bank  all  covered  with  flowers, 

That  grow  in  a  shady  nook. 
I  am  glad  I've  read  all  about  it  ; 

For  you  see  it  is  good  to  know 
How  perfectly  splendid  it  will  be. 

Don't  you  wish  you  could  go  ? 

P.  S.  —  I'm  going  to  take  my  dolly. 
I'm  'fraid  I  should  feel  so  strange 
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Without  her.     Besides,  she's  looking 

So  pale  and  she  needs  the  change. 
I  can't  wait  another  minute —  , 

I  think  June  will  never  come  — 
I  am  so  anxious  to  get  there, 

To  that  beautiful  country  home. 
When  I  come  back  in  the  autumn, 

I'll  take  up  my  pen  and  try 
To  tell  you  about  my  summer. 

Till  then,  dear  friends,  good-by. 

Carlotta  Perry. 


POLITENESS. 

OOD  little  boys  should  never  say, 
I  will,  and  Give  me  these  ; 
Oh  no  !  that  never  is  the  way, 
But  Mother,  if  you  please. 

And,  if  you  please,  to  sister  May, 
Good  boys  to  say  are  ready  ; 
And  Yes,  sir,  to  a  gentleman, 
And   Yes,  ma'am,  to  a  lady. 
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ROBIN    TO    THE    BUTTERCUP. 


r^'.S-' 


|g|OWN  in  a  field,  one  day  in  June, 

The  flowers  all  bloomed  together, 
Save  one,  who  tried  to  hide  herself, 


And  drooped,  that  pleasant  weather. 

A  robin,  who  had  flown  too  high 

And  felt  a  little  lazy, 
Was  resting  near  this  buttercup 

Who  wished  she  were  a  daisy. 

For  daisies  grow  so  trig  and  tall ; 

She  always  had  a  passion 
For  wearing  frills  around  her  neck 

In  just  the  daisies'  fashion. 

And  buttercups  must  always  be 
The  same  old  tiresome  color, 

While  daisies  dress  in  gold  and  white, 
Although  their  gold  is  duller. 
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"  Dear  robin,"  said  this  sad  young  flower, 
"  Perhaps  you'd  not  mind  trying 

To  find  a  nice  white  frill  for  me 
Some  day  when  you  are  flying." 

"  You  silly  thing,"  the  robin  said  ; 

" 1  think  you  must  be  crazy  ; 
I'd  rather  be  my  honest  self 

Than  any  made-up  daisy. 

"You're  nicer  in  your  own  bright  gown; 

The  little  children  love  you  ; 
Be  the  best  buttercup  you  can, 

And  think  no  flower  above  you. 

"Though  swallows  leave  me  out  of  sight, 

We'd  better  keep  our  places  ; 
Perhaps  the  world  would  all  go  wrong 

With  one  too  many  daisies. 

"  Look  bravely  up  into  the  sky 

And  be  content  with  knowing 
That  God  wished  for  a  buttercup 

Just  here,  where  you  are  growing." 

Sarah  O.  Jewett. 


THE   CHICKENS. 


EE  the  chickens  round  the  gate 
For  their  morning  portion  wait ; 
Fill  the  basket  from  the  store, 
Let  us  open  wide  the  door : 
Throw  out  crumbs  and  scatter  seed, 
Let  the  hungry  chickens  feed. 
Call  them  now,  how  fast  they  run  ! 
Gladly,  quickly,  every  one. 

Eager,  busy,  hen  and  chick, 
Every  little  morsel  pick. 
See  the  hen  with  callow  brood 
To  her  young  how  kind  and  good  ; 
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With  what  care  their  steps  she  leads  ; 

Them,  and  not  herself  she  feeds ; 

Picking  here  and  picking  there, 

Where  the  nicest  morsels  are. 

D.  A.  T. 


THE    FIRST    POCKET. 

HAT  is  this  tremendous  noise  ? 
What  can  be  the  matter  ? 
Willie's  coming  up  the  stairs 
With  unusual  clatter. 

Now  he  bursts  into  the  room, 

Noisy  as  a  rocket ; 
"Auntie,  I  am  five  years  old  — 

And  I've  got  a  pocket ! " 

Eyes  as  round  and  bright  as  stars  ; 

Cheeks  like  apples,  glowing  ; 
Heart  that  this  new  treasure  fills 

Quite  to  overflowing. 
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"Jack  may  have  his  squeaking  boots  ; 

Kate  may  have  her  locket ; 
I've  got  something  better  yet  — 

I  have  got  a  pocket !  " 

All  too  fresh  the  joy  to  make 

Emptiness  a  sorrow  ; 
Little  hand  is  plump  enough 

To  fill  it — till  to-morrow. 

And,  ere  many  days  were  o'er, 
Strangest  things  did  stock  it ; 

Nothing  ever  ca'me  amiss 
To  this  wondrous  pocket. 

Leather,  marbles,  bits  of  string, 

Licorice  sticks  and  candy, 
Stones,  a  ball,  his  pennies,  too  ; 

It  was  always  handy. 

And,  when  Willie's  snug  in  bed, 
Should  you  chance  to  knock  it, 

Sundry  treasures  rattle  out 
From  this  crowded  pocket. 

George  Cooper. 
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CRADLE   SONG. 

LEEP,  baby,  sleep  !  for  the  night  draweth 

nigh  ; 
The  daylight  is  fading  from  earth  and 
from  sky ; 
Through  rifts  in  the  azure  the  stars  will  soon  peep, 
While  the  breeze  whispers  softly,  O  sleep,  baby, 
sleep. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep !  mother  sits  by  thy  side, 
And  rocks  thee  so  gently,  her  joy  and  her  pride. 
'Tis  time  you  were  shutting  your  bonnie  blue  eye, 
There's  nothing  to  fear,  darling,  sleep  and  by-bye. 

May  angels  watch  o'er  thee,  through  dark  and 

through  light ; 
God's  tender  care  keep  thee,  we  live  in  His  sight ; 
We'll  trust  Him,  my  darling,  by  night  and  by  day  ; 
The  hand  that  has  made  us  will  guard  us  alway. 
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Sleep,  baby,  sleep !  now  the  sand-man  is  here  ; 
He  stole  in  quite  softly,  his  purpose  is  clear  ; 
Through  the  ivory  gate  into  dreamland  she  goes. 
Now  rest  thee,  my  darling,  sweet  be  thy  repose. 

E.  V. 


THE   BED-TIME   STORY. 

WO  little  girls  in  their  nightgowns, 
As  white  as  the  newest  snow, 
And  Ted  in  his  little  flannel  suit, 
Like  a  fur-clad  Esquimau, 


Beg  just  for  a  single  story 

Before  they  creep  to  bed  ; 
So,  while  the  room  is  summer  warm, 

And  the  coal  grate  cheery  red, 

I  huddle  them  close  and  cosey, 

As  a  little  flock  of  sheep, 
Which  I,  their  shepherd,  strive  to  lead 

Into  the  fold  of  sleep, 
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And  tell  them  about  the  daughter 

Of  Pharaoh,  the  king, 
Who  went  to  bathe  at  the  river  side, 

And  saw  such  a  curious  thing, 

'Mong  the  water-flags  half  hidden, 
And  just  at  the  brink  afloat ; 

It  was  neither  drifting  trunk  nor  bough, 
Nor  yet  was  an  anchored  boat. 

Outside  with  pitch  well  guarded, 

Inside  a  soft  green  braid, 
'Twas  a  cradle  woven  of  bulrushes, 

In  which  a  babe  was  laid. 


Then  the  princess  sent  her  maidens 

To  fetch  it  to  her  side, 
And  when  she  opened  the  little  ark, 

Behold,  the  baby  cried. 
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"  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children," 

With  pitying  voice  she  said, 
And,  perhaps,  a  tender  tear  was  dropped 

Upon  his  little  head. 

And  then  came  the  baby's  sister, 

Who  had  waited  near  to  see 
That  harm  came  not,  and  she  trembling  asked  : 

"  Shall  I  bring  a  nurse  for  thee  ?  " 

"  Yes,  bring  a  nurse."     And  the  mother 

Was  brought  —  the  very  one 
Who  had  made  the  cradle  of  bulrushes 

To  save  her  little  son. 

And  the  princess  called  him  Moses. 

God  saved  him  thus  to  bless 
His  chosen  people  as  their  guide 

Out  of  the  wilderness. 

For  when  he  had  grown  to  manhood, 

And  saw  their  wrongs  and  woes, 
Filled  with  the  courage  of  the  Lord, 

His  mighty  spirit  rose  ; 
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And  with  faith  and  love  and  patience, 

And  with  power  to  command, 
He  placed  their  homeless,  weary  feet, 

At  last,  in  the  promised  land. 

Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates. 


HAND    SHADOWS. 

T  is  very  good  fun  when  the  winter  sets  in 
When  the  lamp  and  the  candles  we  really 
begin, 

To  learn  to  make  shadows  with  hands  on  the  wall, 
From  the  first  to  the  last  it's  a  game  fit  for  all. 
The  smallest  wee  child  of  but  two  years  or  three 
Can  be  taught  to  make  some  as  it  sits  on  your 

knee  ; 
While  the  older  and  wiser  invent  as  they  go, 
And  clever  new  shadows  can  frequently  show. 
And  so  innocent  pleasures  at  home  can  be  made, 
Both  real  and  substantial,  from  only  a  shade. 

J.  E.  C.  F. 
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THE    PET    LAMB. 


HE  dew  was  falling  fast,  the  stars  began 
to  blink  ; 
I  heard  a  voice  :  it  said,  "  Drink,  pretty 
creature,  drink  !  " 
And,  looking  o'er  the  hedge,  before  me  I  espied 
A  snow-white  mountain  lamb,  with  a  maiden  at 
its  side. 

No  other  sheep  were  near,  the  lamb  was  all  alone, 
And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tethered  to  a  stone  ; 
With  one  knee  on  the  grass  did  the  little  maiden 

kneel, 
While  to  that  mountain  lamb  she  gave  its  evening 

meal. 

The  lamb,  while  from  her  hand  he  thus  his  supper 

took, 
Seemed  to  feast  with  head  and  ears  ;  and  his  tail 

with  pleasure  shook. 
"  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink,"  she  said  in  such 

a  tone, 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own. 
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'Twas  little  Barbara  Levvthwaite,  a  child  of  beauty 

rare ! 
I  watched  them  with  delight :  they  were  a  lovely 

pair. 
Now  with  her  empty  can  the  maiden  turned  away; 
But,  ere  ten  yards  were  gone,  her  footsteps  did 

she  stay. 

Towards  the  lamb  she  looked  ;    and  from    that 

shady  place 
I,  unobserved,  could  see  the  workings  of  her  face  : 
If  Nature  to  her  tongue  could  measured  numbers 

bring, 
Thus,  thought  I,  to  her  lamb    that    little    maid 

might  sing :  — 

"  What  ails  thee,  young  one  ?     What  ?     Why  pull 

so  at  thy  cord  ? 
Is  it  not  well  with  thee  ?  well  both  for  bed  and 

board  ? 
Thy  plot  of  grass  is  soft,  and  green  as  grass  can 

be  ; 
Rest,  little  young  one,  rest :  what  is't  that  ailcth 

thee  ? 
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"  What  is  it  thou  wouldst  seek  ?  What  is  want- 
ing to  thy  heart  ? 

Thy  limbs,  are  they  not  strong  ?  And  beautiful 
thou  art  : 

This  grass  is  tender  grass  ;  these  flowers  they 
have  no  peers  ; 

And  that  green  corn  all  day  is  rustling  in  thy  ears  ! 

"  If  the  sun  be  shining  hot,  do  but  stretch  thy 

woollen  chain, 
This  beech  is  standing  by,  its  covert  thou  canst 

gain  ; 
For  rain  and  mountain    storms  !    the  like    thou 

need'st  not  fear  — 
The  rain  and  storm  are  things  which  scarcely  can 

come  here. 

"  Rest,  little  young  one,  rest  ;  thou  hast  forgot 

the  day 
When  my  father  found  thee  first  in  places    far 

away  : 
Many  flocks   were   on   the  hills,  but   thou   wert 

owned  by  none, 
And  thy  mother  from  thy  side  for  evermore  was 

gone. 
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"  He  took  thee  in  his  arms  and,  in  pity,  brought 

thee  home  : 
A  blessed  day  for  thee  !     Then  whither  wouldst 

thou  roam  ? 
A  faithful  nurse  thou  hast  ;  the  dam  that  did  thee 

yean 
Upon  the  mountain-tops  no  kinder   could    have 

been. 

"  Thou  know'st  that  twice  a  day  I  have  brought 

thee  in  this  can 
Fresh  water  from  the  brook,  as  clear  as  ever  ran  ; 
And  twice  in  the  day  when  the  ground  is  wet 

with  dew, 
I  bring  thee  draughts  of  milk,  warm  milk  it  is, 

and  new. 

"  Thy  limbs  will  shortly  be  twice  as  stout  as  they 

are  now, 
Then  I'll  yoke  thee  to  my  cart,  like  a  pony  in  the 

plough  ; 
My  playmate  thou  shalt  be  ;  and  when  the  wind 

is  cold, 
Our  hearth  shall  be  thy  bed,  our  house  shall  be 

thy  fold. 
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"  It  will  not,  will  not  rest !  —  poor  creature,  can 

it  be 
That    'tis    thy  mother's  heart  which  is  working 

so  in  thee  ? 
Things  that  I  know  not  of,  belike  to  thee  are  dear, 
And  dreams  of  things  which  thou  canst  neither 

see  nor  hear. 

"  Alas  !  the  mountain-tops  that  look  so  green  and 

fair! 
I've  heard  of   fearful  winds  and    darkness    that 

come  there ; 
The  little  brooks,  that  seem  all  pastime  and  all 

play, 
When  they  are  angry,  roar  like  lions  for   their 

prey. 

"  Here  thou  need'st  not  dread  the  raven  in  the 

sky; 
Night  and  day  thou  art  safe,  —  our  cottage  is  hard 

by. 
Why  bleat  so  after   me  ?     Why  pull    so   at  thy 

chain  ? 
Sleep  —  and  at  break  of  day  I  will  come  to  thee 

again  !  " 


A    CHEERFUL   SPIRIT.  1 23 

As  homeward  through  the  lane  I  went  with  lazy 

feet, 
This  song  to  myself  did  I  oftentimes  repeat  ; 
And  it  seemed,  as  I  retraced  the  ballad  line  by 

line, 
That  but  half  of  it  was  hers,  and  one-half  of  it 

was  mine. 

Again,  and  once  again  did  I  repeat  the  song ; 
"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  more  than  half   to  the  damsel 

must  belong, 
For  she  looked  with  such  a  look,  and  she  spake 

with  such  a  tone, 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own." 

Wordsworth. 


A   CHEERFUL   SPIRIT. 


ITTLE  Miss  Maddy  pouts  to-day  ; 
gpl     She  will  not  study,  or  read,  or  play  ; 
—     And  all  because-  of  the  "  horrid  weather,' 
She  hasn't  a  pleasant  word  to  say. 
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There  she  sits  with  a  fretful  frown, 
Puckering  up  her  eyebrows  brown, 

While  one  by  one,  as  light  as  a  feather, 
Little  white  snow  flakes  flutter  down. 

Thinking,  "It's  just  too  mean,  you  know  ! 
Horrible,  hateful,  ugly  snow ! 

Couldn't  stay  away,  I  wonder  ? 
But  no,  it  must  always  happen  so ! 

"  If  ever  I  want  to  do  a  thing, 
Summer  or  winter,  fall  or  spring, 

It's  sure  to  snow,  or  to  rain  and  thunder, 
Just  for  the  sake  of  hindering." 

Poor  little  maid  with  the  fretful  eyes, 
It  seems  to  me  that  your  trouble  lies 
All  in  the  lack  of  a  cheerful  spirit, 
Not  in  the  clouds  that  darken  the  skies. 

Foul  or  fair  as  the  weather  may  be, 
It  comes  from  heaven  to  you  and  me  ; 

And    they   are    the    happiest  —  children, 
hear  it — 
Who  take  what  comes  to  them  patiently. 


LITTLE   JOHN'S    BATH. 


m 


WAS  a  naughty  boy  to-day, 

I  cried  because  my  bath  was  cold, 
I  screamed,  and  wanted  to  get  out, 
Though  I  am  more  than  four  years  old. 
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My  nurse  was  angry  with  me  then, 
And  little  Fanny  laughed  at  me, 

And  mother  asked  me  if  I'd  like 
A  dirty  little  boy  to  be. 

I  only  cried  the  more,  and  then 
Mother  told  nurse  to  take  me  out, 

For  I  should  have  my  way  to-day, 
So  I  was  dressed,  and  ran  about. 

Then  by-and-by  I  went  downstairs, 
And  little  Fanny  came  down  ttfb  ; 

Father  kissed  her,  but  said  to  me, 

"  You've  had  no  bath,  I  can't  kiss  you. 

I  went  and  asked  my  mother,  then, 
To  let  me  have  my  bright  new  toy  ; 

She  said,  "  You  must  not  have  it,  John, 
You  are  a  dirty  little  boy." 

My  Uncle  Alfred  came  to-day, 
I  saw  him,  and  to  meet  him  ran, 

But  he  said,  "  Who  cried  in  his  bath  ? 
Why,  you  will  never  be  a  man." 


THE   SNOWBALL.  12J 

Presently  it  was  raining  fast, 

And  I  stood  by  the  window-pane, 
My  mother  said,  "  Look  out  and  see 
How  much  the  daisies  like  the  rain. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  like 
To  be  without  a  bath  all  day  ; 

I  am  afraid  my  little  John 

Is  not  so  clean  or  sweet  as  they." 

My  mother's  very  kind  to  me, 
So  now  to  please  her  I  will  try  ; 

I'll  be  a  man,  and  when  my  bath 
Is  very  cold,  I  will  not  cry. 

A.  E.  I. 


THE    SNOWBALL. 

ITTLE  Edward  loved  to  go 
Playing  in  the  drifted  snow, 
Like  some  little  boys  I  know  ; 

Cold  Edward  ! 
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He  a  solid  snowball  made, 
(Friendly  tricks  at  home  he  played) 
Which  he  in  his  pocket  laid  ; 

Wise  Edward ! 

Very  hard  that  day  it  freezed, 
Very  hard  the  ball  was  squeezed, 
And  he  trotted  home  well  pleased  ; 

Sly  Edward  ! 

By  the  fire  he  took  a  seat, 
Thoughtless  of  the  power  of  heat, 
Drops  fall  trickling  on  his  feet  ; 

Wet  Edward ! 

Now  the  snow  began  to  melt, 
Vainly  on  the  ground  he  knelt, 
All  now  laughed  at  what  he  felt ; 

Poor  Edward ! 
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SLEEP,    BABY,    SLEEP. 


LEEP,  baby,  sleep, 
Thy  father  watches  his  sheep, 
Thy  mother  is  shaking  the  dream-land 
tree, 
And  down  falls  a  little  dream  on  thee ; 
Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 


Sleep,  baby,  sleep, 
The  large  stars  are  the  sheep, 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess, 
And  the  bright  moon  is  the  shepherdess  ; 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 
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Sleep,  baby,  sleep, 
Thy  Saviour  loves  his  sheep  ; 
He  is  the  Lamb  of  God  on  high 
Who  for  our  sakes  came  down  to  die, 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 


BABY. 


ISS  me  baby,  baby  boy, 
"Mother's  pet,  and  mother's  joy, 
Tiny  hands  so  fat  and  round, 
Sweetest  darling  ever  found. 

Little  hair  upon  his  head, 

Round  blue  eyes,  and  cheeks  so  red  ; 

Dimple  in  his  little  chin, 

You  can  put  your  finger  in. 

Little  baby,  full  of  mirth, 
Little  baby,  new  to  earth, 
Say,  what  dreams  of  angel  joy, 
Have  been  thine,  my  baby  boy. 


ALMOST   SCHOOL   TIME. 


OW  school  bell," be  friendly!  my  chores 
are  just  done : 
Don't  ring  while  a  fellow  is  having  some 
fun! 
Lie  down  there,  old  satchel !     You're  dull,  I  de- 
clare, 
Beside  these  gay  bubbles  I  blow  in  the  air ! 
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Here  goes  a  balloon  ;  if  the  door  it  will  miss  ! 
It's  gone.     But  I'll  have  rainbow  colors  in  this  ! 
And  dear  little  Sue,  if  she  comes  along  soon, 
Will  cry  :  "  Buddy's  making  a  big  shiny  moon  !  " 

Hi,  Susy  !    Where  are  you  ?    The  dear  little  sprite 
Would  watch  me  blow  bubbles  from  morning  to 

night. 
She  laughs  out  with  glee  when  I  throw  one  up 

high, 
And  says:  "Buddy  send  it  'most  up  to  the  sky!" 

Now  this  shall  be  splendid !   Oh  dear,  there's  the 

bell; 
I  must  trot  along  now,  as  I  know  very  well. 
Never  mind  !     Where's  my  jacket  ?     I'm  off  and 

away  ; 
A  boy  of  my  size  can't  blow  bubbles  all  day  ! 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Sanford. 
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THE    ORDERLY    LITTLE   GIRL. 


ITTLE  Annie,  of  all  my  young  friends, 
I  like  best, 

Not  because  she  is  pretty,  or  hand- 
somely dressed  ; 
Nor  is  she  as  smart  as  some  others  I  know, 
Then  why  do  you  think  I  admire  her  so  ? 

Because  she  is  always  so  tidy  and  neat, 

No  spot  to  be  found  from  her  head  to  her  feet  ; 

And  all    through   the   house    is   her    handiwork 

seen, 
Every  thing  in  its  right  place,  and  every  thing 

clean. 

Her  smooth  hair  is  parted  upon  a  white  brow, 
And  cheeks  fair  and  rosy  are  blooming  below. 
Work,  lessons,  and  play,  follow  each  in  their  turn, 
And  she  tries   every  day    something   useful    to 
learn. 
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MISS    EDITH'S    MODEST    REQUEST. 


Y  Papa  knows  you,  and  he  says  you're  a 
man  who  makes  reading  for  books  ; 
But  I  never  read  nothing  you  wrote,  nor 
did  Papa,  —  I  know  by  his  looks. 
So  I  guess  you're  like  me  when  I  talk,  and  I  talk, 

and  I  talk  all  the  day, 
And  they  only  say  :  "  Do  stop  that  child  !  "  or, 
"  Nurse,  take  Miss  Edith  away." 

But  Papa  said  if  I  was  good  I  could  ask  you  — 

alone  by  myself  — 
If  you  wouldn't  write  me  a  book  like  that  little 

one  up  on  the  shelf. 
I  don't  mean  the  pictures,  of  course,  for  to  make 

them  you've  got  to  be  smart  ; 
But  the  reading  that  runs  all  around  them,  you 

know  —  just  the  easiest  part. 
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You  need'nt  mind  what  it's  about,  for  no  one  will 
see  it  but  me, 

And  Jane — that's  my  nurse — and  John — he's 
the  coachman — just  only  us  three. 

You're  to  write  of  a  bad  little  girl,  that  was 
wicked  and  bold  and  all  that  ; 

And  then  you're  to  write,  if  you  please,  some- 
thing good  —  very  good  —  of  a  cat. 

This  cat  she  was  virtuous  and  meek,  and  kind 

to  her  parents,  and  mild, 
And  careful  and  neat  in  her  ways,  though  her 

mistress  was  such  a  bad  child  ; 
And  hours  she  would  sit  and  would  gaze  when 

her  mistress  —  that's  me  —  was  so  bad, 
And  blink,  just  as  if  she  would  say  :  "  Oh  !  Edith, 

you  make  my  heart  sad." 

No  matter  whatever  happened,  it  was  laid  at  the 

door  of  that  cat. 
Why,  once,  when    I  tore   my  apron  —  she   was 

wrapped  in  it,  and  I  called  "  Rat  !  " 
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Why,  they  blamed  that  on  Jier.     I  shall  never  — 

no,  not  to  my  dying  day  — 
Forget  the  pained  look  that  she  gave  me  when 

they  slapped  me  and  took  me  away. 

And  you'll   put   me   and  her   in   a   book.     And, 

mind,  you're  to  say  I  was  bad, 
And  I  might  have  been  badder  than  that  but  for 

the  example  I  had. 
And  you'll  say  that  she  was  a  Maltese,  and  — 

what's  that  you  asked  ?     "  Is  she  dead  ?  " 
Why,  please  sir,  there  ai?it  any  cat !     You're  to 

make  one  up  out  of  your  head  ! 

Bret  Harte. 

THE  RATTLE  OF  THE  BONES. 

^^]OW  many  bones  in  the  human  face  ? 
Fourteen,  when  they're  all  in  place. 


How  many  bones  in  the  human  head  ? 
Eight,  my  child,  as  I've  often  said. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  ear  ? 
Three  in  each,  and  they  help  to  hear. 
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How  many  bones  in  the  human  spine  ? 
Twenty-six,  like  a  climbing  vine. 

How  many  bones  of  the  human  chest  ? 
Twenty-four  ribs,  and  two  of  the  rest. 

How  many  bones  the  shoulders  bind  ? 
Two  in  each  ;  one  before,  one  behind. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  arm  ? 
In  each  arm,  one  ;  two  in  each  fore-arm. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  wrist  ? 
Eight  in  each,  if  none  are  missed. 

How  many  bones  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  ? 
Five  in  each,  with  many  a  band. 

How  many  bones  in  the  fingers  ten  ? 
Twenty-eight,  and  by  joints  they  bend. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  hip? 
One  in  each,  —  like  a  dish  they  dip. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  thigh  ? 
One  in  each,  —  and  deep  they  lie. 
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How  many  bones  in  the  human  knees  ? 
One  in  each,  the  knee-pan,  please. 

How  many  bones  in  the  leg  from  the  knee  ? 
Two  in  each,  —  we  can  plainly  see. 

How  many  bones  in  the  ankle  strong  ? 
Seven  in  each,  —  but  none  are  long. 

How  many  bones  in  the  ball  of  the  foot  ? 
Five  in  each  ;  as  in  the  palms  were  put. 

How  many  bones  in  the  toes  half-a-score  ? 
Twenty-eight,  and  there  are  no  more. 

And  now,  all  together,  these  many  bones  fix, 
And  they  count  in  the  body  two  hundred  and  six. 

And  then  we  have  in  the  human  mouth, 
Of  upper  and  under,  thirty-two  teeth. 

And   we   now   and   then  have  a  bone   I   should 

think, 
That  forms,  on  a  joint,  or  to  fill  up  a  chink. 

A  Sesamoid  bone,  or  a  Wormian  we  call, 
And  now  we  may  rest,  for  we've  told  them  all. 
Mother  Truth's  Melodies 


BESSIE   AND    HER   TEA. 


ESSIE  forgot  to  stir  her  tea 
And  mix  the  sugar  up, 
And  now  she  tries  to  get  the  sweet 
By  draining  dry  the  cup. 
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W^T>^v 


SOME    LITTLE    FOLKS. 


HERE  are  some  little  folks  that  we  never 


can  please, 
They  fret  about  trifles,  they  trouble  and 
tease, 
Full  of  discontent,  even  at  play ; 
Till  their  friends  are  worn  out  and  are  heartily 

glad 
When  bed-time  is  come,  and  each  cross  lass  or  lad 
Is  quiet  and  out  of  the  way. 

There  are  some  little  folks  so  good-tempered  and 

sweet 
That  to  see  their  bright  faces  is  always  a  treat ; 
And  their  friends  can  quite  trust  them  they 
know. 
They  amuse  themselves  nicely  with  some  pleasant 

play, 
Take  care  not  to  worry  or  get  in  the  way, 
And  are  welcome  wherever  they  go. 
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QUARRELS    OVER   TOYS. 


OW  listen  to  me,  girls  and  boys  — 
No  quarrelling  about  your  toys  ! 
To  give  you  pleasure  they  were  meant, 
And  if  they  lead  to  discontent, 
And  ugly,  angry  words  we  hear, 
These  pretty  things  must  disappear, 
Quite  out  of  reach,  safe  packed  away, 
And  hid  from  sight  for  many  a  day. 
Oh,  children,  if  you'd  bear  in  mind 
That  Christ  has  bid  us  all  "  be  kind;' 
And  strive  to  follow  what  He  taught, 
In  every  deed,  and  word,  and  thought, 
How  joyous  then  would  be  your  plays  ! 
How  happily  would  pass  your  days  ! 
These  foolish  struggles  soon  would  cease, 
Nursery  and  schoolroom  be  at  peace, 
With  little  sister,  friend,  and  brother, 
All  kind  and  good  to  one  another. 
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POLLY. 


ROWN      eyes,      straight 

nose ; 
[//    Dirt      pies,       rumpled 

clothes ; 


fP^    Torn     books,     spoilt 
toys; 
Arch   looks    unlike  a 
boy's  ; 


Little  rages,  obvious  arts  ; 
(Three  her  age  is)  cakes,  tarts 

Falling  down  off  chairs  ; 
Breaking  crown  down  stairs  ; 


Catching  flies  on  pane  ; 
Deep  sighs  —  cause  not  plain 
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Bribing  you  with  kisses 
For  a  few  farthing  blisses. 

Wide-awake  ;  as  you  hear, 
"  Mercy's  sake,  quiet,  dear  !  " 

New  shoes,  new  frock  ; 
Vague  idea  of  what's  o'clock, 

When  it's  time  to  go  to  bed, 

And  scorn  sublime  for  what's  said. 

Folded  hands,  saying  prayers  ; 
Understands  not,  nor  cares  ; 

Thinks  it  odd  ;  smiles  away; 
Yet  may  God  hear  her  pray ! 

Bed-gown  white  ;  kiss  Dolly  ; 
Good-night !  that's  Polly. 

Fast  asleep,  as  you  see  ; 
Heaven  keep  my  girl  for  me. 

"Lilliput  Levee." 
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MY   "GOOD-FOR-NOTHING." 


HAT  are  you  good  for,  my  brave  littL 


man  ? 


Answer  that  question  for  me  if  you  can, 
You,  with  your  fingers  as  white  as  a  nun, 
You,  with  your  ringlets  as  bright  as  the  sun. 
All  the  clay  long  with  your  busy  contriving, 
Into  all  mischief  and  fun  you  are  driving  ; 
See  if  your  wise  little  noddle  can  tell 
What  you  are  good  for  —  now  ponder  it  well." 

Over  the  carpet,  the  dear  little  feet 
Came  with  a  patter  to  climb  on  my  seat ; 
Two  merry  eyes,  full  of  frolic  and  glee, 
Under  their  lashes  looked  up  unto  me  ; 
Two  little  hands,  pressing  soft  on  my  face, 
Drew  me  down  close  in  a  loving  embrace  ; 
Two  rosy  lips  gave  the  answer  so  true  — 
"  Good  to  love  you,  mamma  ;  good  to  love  you." 
Emily  Huntington  Miller. 
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THE    SLEEPY    LITTLE    SISTER. 


SAT,  one  evening,  watching 

A  little  golden  head 
That  was  nodding  o'er  a  picture-book 
And  pretty  soon  I  said, 
"  Come,  darling,  you  are  sleepy, 

Don't  you  want  to  go  to  bed  ? " 
"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  isn't  sleepy, 
But  I  can't  hold  up  my  head. 

"  Just  now  it  feels  so  heavy, 

There  isn't  any  use  ; 
Do  let  me  lay  it  down  to  rest 

On  dear  old  Mother  Goose  ! 
I  shan't  shut  up  my  eyes  at  all, 

And  so  you  need  not  fear ; 
I'll  keep  'em  open  all  the  while 

To  see  this  picture  here." 
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And  then,  as  I  said  nothing, 

She  settled  for  a  nap  ; 
One  curl  was  resting  on  the  frill 

Of  the  old  lady's  cap  ; 
Her  arms  embraced  the  children  small 

Inhabiting  the  shoe  — 
"  Oh,  dear,"  thought  I,  "  what  shall  I  say  ? 

For  this  will  never  do." 

I  sat  awhile  in  silence, 

Till  the  clock  struck  its  "ding,  ding," 
And  then  I  went  around  and  kissed 

The  cunning  little  thing. 
The  violets  unfolded 

As  I  kissed  her,  and  she  said, 
"  I  isn't  sleepy,  sister, 

But  I  guess  I'll  go  to  bed." 

Georgiana  M'Neil. 


A    LITTLE   GIRL'S   THOUGHTS. 


l^p^gTlAPA  and  mamma  are  gone  out  to-day  ; 
I   should  like  to   have  gone,  but  they 
said  I  must  stay  ; 
So  I  will  not  be  naughty,  or  fretful,  or  pout, 
For  when  I  am  older,  then  I  shall  go  out. 
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But  now  I'm  a  child,  scarcely  yet  five  years  old, 
So  I  must  be  good,  and  do  as  I'm  told  ; 
I  think  'twill  be  naughty  indeed  if  I  cry, 
For  what  little  child  is  so  happy  as  I  ? 

I've  a  nice  pleasant  home,  a  dear  kind  papa, 
Two  sweet  little  brothers,  and  a  loving  mamma  ; 
It  will  please  my  kind  parents  if  Nursey  can  say 
I  have  been  a  good  child,  and  not  cried  all  the 
day. 


ANIMALS    AND    THEIR    QUALITIES. 


HE  Dog  is  faithful,  the  Fox  is  sly, 
The  Horse  is  a  fine  strong  creature, 
The  Pig  you  can't  satisfy  if  you  try, 
So  greedy  is  his  nature. 

The  Owl  will  live  in  the  ivy-bush, 
His  sorrows  and  joys  concealing  ; 

The  Goat  will  give  his  foes  a  push, 
For  that  he  thinks  fair  dealing. 
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The  Cat  is  fond  of  staying  at  home, 
Except  in  the  finest  weather ; 

The  Hedgehog  loveth  abroad  to  roam, 
He  and  his  wife  together. 


MORNING. 

AKE  up,  little  Maud,  'tis  a  sunshiny  day, 
The  kitten  is  up,  and  already  at  play ; 
And  Maud  like  the  merriest  kitten  can 
run, 
And  scamper,  and  frolic,  and  laugh  at  the  fun. 

Wake  up,  little  Maud,  for  on  thicket  and  tree 
The  birdies  are  singing  as  gay  as  can  be. 
As  sweet  and  as  clear  can  my  little  Maud  sing 
As  ever  the  merriest  bird  on  the  wing. 

Wake  up,  little  Maud,  for  the  flowers  are  awake, 
The  sweet  breeze  is   blowing  on  mountain  and 

lake, 
The  world  is  all  beauty  and  brightness  to-day, 
Then  wake,  little  Maud,  with  the  roses  to  play. 


OUR   BABY. 


A  BY,  laugh,  and  crow,  and  spring, 
Shake  your  rattle  well ; 
"  Ring-a-ting  "  and  "  Ting-a-ring," 

Says  each  silver  bell. 
"  Ring-a-ting,"  oh,  well  I  know 
Who  it  is  loves  baby  so. 


He  opens  his  mouth  when  he  kisses  you, 
He  cries  very  loud  when  he  misses  you  ; 
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He  says,  "  Boo,  boo,  boo  "  for  "  How  do  you  do  ? " 
And  he  strokes  down  your  face  when  he's  loving 
you. 

"  Ring-a-ting,"  oh,  I  can  tell 
Who  it  is  loves  baby  well. 


THE   BABY. 

HERE  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 


Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue  ? 
Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin  ? 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear  ? 

I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

* 

What  makes   your  forehead  so  smooth  and  so 

high  ? 
A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  came  by. 
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What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose  ? 
Something  better  than  any  one  knows. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss  ? 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  you  get  that  pearly  ear  ? 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands  ? 
Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. 

Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things  ? 
From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub's  wings. 


'.->■ 


How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you  ? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear  ? 
God  thought  of  fou,  and  so  I  am  here. 

George  Macdonald. 
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NO   KISS. 


ISS  me,  Will,"  sang  Marguerite 
To  a  pretty  little  tune, 
Holding  up  her  dainty  mouth, 
Sweet  as  roses  born  in  June. 
Will  was  ten  years  old  that  day, 

And  he  pulled  her  golden  curls, 
Teasingly,  and  answer  made  : 

"  I'm  too  old  —  I  don't  kiss  girls." 

Ten  years  pass,  and  Marguerite 
Smiles,  as  Will  kneels  at  her  feet, 

Gazing  fondly  in  her  eyes, 

Praying,  "Won't  you  kiss  me,  sweet?" 

'Rite  is  seventeen  to-day  ; 

With  her  birthday  ring  she  toys 

For  a  moment,  then  replies  : 

"  I'm  too  old  —  I  don't  kiss  boys  !  " 


Igggp^^JV  ^ 


THE    BABY    I    LOVE. 


HIS  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 
The  baby  that  cannot  talk  ; 
The  baby  that  cannot  walk ; 
The  baby  that  just  begins  to  creep  ; 
The  baby  that's  cuddled  and  rocked  to  sleep 
Oh,  this  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

This  is  the  baby  I  love ! 

The  baby  that's  never  cross  ; 

The  baby  that  papa  can  toss  ; 
The  baby  that  crows  when  held  aloft  ; 
The  baby  that's  rosy  and  round  and  soft ! 

Oh,  this  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 
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This  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

The  baby  that  laughs  when  I  peep 

To  see  is  it  still  asleep  ; 
The  baby  that  cooes  and  frowns  and  blinks 
When  left  alone  —  as  it  sometimes  thinks  ; 

Oh,  this  is  the  baby  I  love ! 

This  is  the  baby  I  love ! 

The  baby  that  lies  on  my  knee 

And  dimples  and  smiles  on  me 
While  I  strip  it,  and  bathe  it,  and  kiss  it  —  oh  ! 
Till  with  bathing  and  kissing  'tis  all  aglow  ; 

Yes,  this  is  the  baby  I  love  ! 

This  is  the  baby  I  love ! 

The  baby  all  freshly  dressed  ; 

That  waking  is  never  at  rest ; 
That  plucks  at  my  collar,  and  pulls  my  hair 
Till  I  look  like  a  witch,  but  I  do  not  care  ; 

Oh,  this  is  the  baby  I  love ! 

This  is  the  baby  I  love ! 
The  baby  that  understands, 
And  dances  with  feet  and  hands, 
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And  a  sweet  little  whinnying  eager  cry 
For  the  nice  warm  breakfast  that  waits  it  close  by; 
Oh,  this  is  the  baby  I  love ! 

This  is  the  baby  I  love ! 

The  baby  that  tries  to  talk  ; 

The  baby  that  longs  to  walk  ; 
And  oh !  its  mamma  will  wake  some  day 
To  find  that  her  baby  has  —  run  away  ! 

My  baby  !  —  the  baby  I  love  ! 

Harriet  McEwen  Kimball. 


A   CHILD'S    CREED. 


BELIEVE  in  God  the  Father, 

Who  made  us  every  one  ; 
Who  made  the  earth  and  heaven, 
The  moon,  and  stars,  and  sun. 
All  that  we  have  each  day, 
To  us  by  Him  is  given  ; 
We  call  Him  when  we  pray 

"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven." 
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I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 

The  Father's  only  Son, 
Who  came  to  us  from  heaven, 

And  loved  us  every  one. 
He  taught  us  to  be  holy, 

Till  on  the  cross  He  died  ; 
And  now  we  call  Him  Saviour, 

And  Christ,  the  crucified. 

I  believe  God's  Holy  Spirit 

Is  with  us  every  day, 
And  if  we  do  not  grieve  Him, 

He  ne'er  will  go  away. 
From  heaven  upon  Jesus 

He  descended  like  a  dove, 
And  dwelleth  ever  with  us, 

To  fill  our  hearts  with  love. 

Christian  Secretary. 


THE    STRAYED    HEN    BROUGHT 
HOME. 

HE  speckled  hen  is  found  at  last 

That  was  so  long  away  ! 
And  she  had  a  hidden  nest  of  eggs, 
And  they  were  hatched  to-day. 

Tom  took  a  basket  to  the  wood 

All  covered  with  a  net, 
And  brought  the  little  chickens  home 

For  Sue  and  Sam  to  pet. 
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The  hen  will  guard  her  chickens  well, 
With  beak,  and  claws,  and  wings, 

And  show  her  anger  if  she  thinks 
You  hurt  the  little  things. 

And  with  her  large  and  spreading  wings 

She  covers  them  at  night ; 
They  nestle  close  beneath  her  breast, 

And  sleep  till  it  is  light. 

Who  taught  the  hen  to  sit  so  long 

Upon  her  quiet  nest  ? 
Who  taught  her  how  to  feed  her  young, 

And  warm  them  with  her  breast  ? 

The  world's  a  very  busy  place, 
And  beasts,  and  birds,  and  men, 

Have  all  their  share  of  work  to  do, 
Just  like  the  mother  hen. 

God  teaches  all  to  do  their  work, 
And  from  his  Heaven  above 

He  smiles  on  those  who  do  it  well  — 
With  patience,  care,  and  love. 
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YE    BALLAD    OF    CHRISTMAS. 


ING  a  song  of  Christmas  ! 
Pockets  full  of  gold  ; 
Plums  and  £akes  for  Polly's  stocking 
More  than  it  can  hold. 
Pudding  in  the  great  pot, 

Turkey  on  the  spit, 
Merry  faces  round  the  fire,  — 
Sorrow  ?     Not  a  bit ! 


Sing  a  song  of  Christmas  ! 

Carols  in  the  street, 
People  going  home  with  bundles 

Everywhere  we  meet. 
Holly,  fir,  and  spruce  boughs 

Green  upon  the  wall, 
Spotless  snow  along  the  road, — 

More  about  to  fall. 
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Sing  a  song  of  Christmas  ! 

Empty  pockets  here ; 
Windows  broken,  garments  thin, 

Stove  all  black  and  drear. 
Noses  blue  and  frosty, 

Fingers  pinched  and  red, 
Little  hungry  children  going 

Supperless  to  bed. 

Sing  a  song  of  Christmas, — 

Tears  are  falling  fast  ; 
Empty  is  the  baby's  chair 

Since  'twas  Christmas  last. 
Wrathfully  the  north  wind 

Wails  across  the  snow ; 
Is  there  not  a  little  grave 

Frozen  down  below  ? 


Sing  a  song  of  Christmas  ! 

Thanks  to  God  on  high 
For  the  tender  hearts  abounding 

With  his  charity ! 
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Gifts  for  all  the  needy, 

For  the  sad  hearts,  love, 
And  a  little  angel  smiling 

In  sweet  heaven  above ! 


THE   SCHOOL-BOY. 

E  bought  him  a  box  for  his  books  and 
things, 
And  cricket-bag  for  his  bat ; 
And  he  looked  the  brightest  and  best  of  kings, 
Under  his  new  straw  hat. 

We  handed  him  into  the  railway  train 
With  a  troop  of  his  young  compeers, 

And  we  made  as  though  it  were  dust  and  rain 
Were  filling  our  eyes  with  tears. 

We  looked  in  his  innocent  face  to  see 

The  sigh  of  a  sorrowful  heart ; 
But  he  only  shouldered  his  bat  with  glee 

And  wondered  when  they  would  start. 
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'Twas  not  that  he  loved  not  as  heretofore, 
For  the  boy  was  tender  and  kind  ; 

But  his  was  a  world  that  was  all  before, 
And  ours  was  a  world  behind. 

'Twas  not  that  his  fluttering  heart  was  cold, 

For  the  child  was  loyal  and  true ; 
But  the  parents  love  the  love  that  is  old, 

And  the  children  the  love  that  is  new. 

And  we  came  to  know  that  love  is  a  flower 

Which  only  groweth  down  ; 
And  we  scarcely  spoke  for  the  space  of  an  hour 

As  we  drove  back  through  the  town. 


TO  WHOM  SHALL  WE  GIVE  THANKS? 

LITTLE  boy  had  sought  the  pump 
From  whence  the  sparkling  water  burst, 
And  drank  with  eager  joy  the  draught 
That  kindly  quenched  his  raging  thirst  ; 
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Then  gracefully  he  touched  his  cap  — 
"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Pump, "  he  said, 

"  For  this  nice  drink  you've  given  me  !  " 
(This  little  boy  had  been  well  bred.) 

Then  said  the  Pump :  "  My  little  man, 

You're  welcome  to  what  I  have  done  ; 
But  I  am  not  the  one  to  thank  — 

I  only  help  the  water  run.  " 
"  Oh,  then,"  the  little  fellow  said 

(Polite  he  always  meant  to  be), 
"  Cold  Water,  please  accept  my  thanks, 

You  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  " 

"  Ah,  "  said  Cold  Water,  "  don't  thank  me  ; 

Far  up  the  hill-side  lives  the  Spring 
That  sends  me  forth  with  generous  hand 

To  gladden  every  living  thing.  " 
"  I'll  thank  the  Spring,  then, "  said  the  boy. 

And  gracefully  he  bowed  his  head. 
"  Oh,  don't  thank  me,  my  little  man, " 

The  Spring  with  silvery  accents  said  ; 
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"  Oh,  don't  thank  me  —  for  what  am  I 

Without  the  Dew  and  summer  Rain  ? 
Without  their  aid  I  ne'er  could  quench 

Your  thirst,  my  little  boy,  again.  " 
"  Oh,  well,  then, "  said  the  little  boy, 

"  I'll  gladly  thank  the  Rain  and  Dew.  " 
"  Pray  don't  thank  us  —  without  the  Sun 

We  could  not  fill  one  cup  for  you.  " 

"  Then,  Mr.  Sun,  ten  thousand  thanks 

For  all  that  you  have  done  for  me.  " 
"  Stop  !  "  said  the  Sun,  with  blushing  face  ; 

"  My  little  fellow,  don't  thank  me  ; 
'Twas  from  the  Ocean's  mighty  stores 

I  drew  the  draught  I  gave  to  thee. " 
"  Oh,  Ocean,  thanks  ! "  then  said  the  boy. 

It  echoed  back,  "  Not  unto  me  — 


"  Not  unto  me,  but  unto  Him 

Who  formed  the  depths  in  which  I  lie  ; 
Go,  give  thy  thanks,  my  little  boy, 

To  Him  who  will  thy  wants  supply." 
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The  boy  took  off  his  cap  and  said, 
In  tones  so  gentle  and  subdued, 

"Oh,  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  this  gift ; 
Thou  art  the  Giver  of  all  Good  ! " 


WE   ARE   SEVEN. 

SIMPLE  child 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl : 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said  ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 

That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air, 

And  she  was  wildly  clad  ; 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair  — 

Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 
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"  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid, 

How  many  may  you  be  ?  " 
"  How  many  ?     Seven  in  all,  "  she  said, 

And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

"  And  where  are  they  ?     I  pray  you  tell.  " 

She  answered,  "  Seven  are  we  ; 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

"  Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie, 

My  sister  and  my  brother  ; 
And,  in  the  churchyard  cottage,  I 

Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother.  " 

"  You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  are  seven  !  —  I  pray  you  tell, 

Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be  ? " 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply, 

"  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we  ; 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie, 

Beneath  the  churchyard  tree.  " 
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"  You  run  about,  my  little  maid, 

Your  limbs  they  are  alive  : 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid, 

Then  ye  are  only  five. " 

"  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

The  little  maid  replied, 
"  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

"  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 

My  kerchief  there  I  hem  ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit  — 

I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

"  And  often  after  sunset,  sir, 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

'The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane: 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain, 

And  then  she  went  away. 
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"  So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid  ; 

And  all  the  summer  dry 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played, 

My  brother  John  and  I. 

"  And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 

And  I  could  run  and  slide, 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go, 

And  he  lies  by  her  side.  " 

"  How  many  are  you,  then, "  said  I, 

"  If  they  two  are  in  heaven  ?  " 
The  little  maiden  did  reply, 

"  Oh,  master  !  we  are  seven.  " 

"  But  they  are  dead  ;  those  two  are  dead  ! 

Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  ! " 
'Twas  throwing  words  away  ;  for  still 
The  little  maid  would  have  her  will, 

And  said,  "  Nay,  we  are  seven  !  " 

Wordsworth. 
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BUSY   BEE. 

OW  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour, 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower  ! 

How  skilfully  she  builds  her  cell ! 

How  neat  she  spreads  the  wax ! 
And  labors  hard  to  store  it  well 

With  the  sweet  food  she  makes. 

In  works  of  labor  or  of  skill 

I  would  be  busy  too  ; 
For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 

For  idle  hands  to  do. 

In  books,  or  work,  or  healthful  play, 
Let  my  first  years  be  past ; 

That  I  may  give  for  every  day 
Some  good  account  at  last. 


Watts. 
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HYMN    OF    A    CHILD. 

OVING  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Look  upon  a  little  child  ! 


Make  me  gentle  as  Thou  art, 
Come  and  live  within  my  heart. 


Take  my  childish  hand  in  Thine, 
Guide  these  little  feet  of  mine. 


So  shall  all  my  happy  days 

Sing  their  pleasant  song  of  praise  ; 

And  the  world  shall  always  see 
Christ,  the  holy  Child  in  me. 

Abridged  from   C.  Weslev. 
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THE    DEAD    DOLL. 

OU  needn't  be  trying  to  comfort  me  —  I 
tell  you  my  dolly  is  dead  ! 
There's  no  use  in  saying  she  isn't,  with 
a  crack  like  that  in  her  head. 
It's  just  like  you  said  it  wouldn't  hurt  much  to 

have  my  tooth  out,  that  day  ; 
And  then,  when  the  man  'most  pulled  my  head 
off,  you  hadn't  a  word  to  say. 

And  I  guess  you  must  think  I'm  a  baby,  when 

you  say  you  can  mend  it  with  glue  ! 
As  if  I  didn't  know  better  than  that !     Why,  just 

suppose  it  was  you  ? 
You  might  make  her  look  all  mended  —  but  what 

do  I  care  for  looks  ? 
Why,  glue's  for  chairs  and  tables,  and  toys,  and 

the  backs  of  books  ! 
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My  dolly!     My  own   little    daughter!     Oh,  but 

it's  the  awfullest  crack  ! 
It  just  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  the  sound  when 

her  poor  head  went  whack 
Against  that  horrible  brass  thing  that  holds  up 

the  little  shelf. 
Now,  Nursey,  what  makes  you  remind  me  ?     I 

know  that  I  did  it  myself ! 

I    think   you   must    be    crazy  —  You'll   get    her 

another  head  ! 
What  good  would  forty  heads    do   her  ?     I  tell 

you  my  dolly  is  dead  ! 
And  to  think  I  hadn't  quite  finished  her  elegant 

new  spring  hat  ! 
And  I  took  a  sweet  ribbon  of  hers  last  night  to 

tie  on  that  horrid  cat ! 


When  my  mamma  gave  me  that  ribbon  —  I  was 

playing  out  in  the  yard,  — 
She  said  to  me,  most  expressly,  "  Here's  a  ribbon 

for  Hildegarde," 
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And  I  went  and  put  it  on  Tabby,  and  Hildegarde 

saw  me  do  it  ; 
But  I  said  to  myself,  "  Oh,  never  mind,  I  don't 

believe  she  knew  it.  " 

But  I  know  that  she  knew  it  now,  and  I    just 

believe,  I  do, 
That  her  poor  little  heart  was  broken,  and  so  her 

head  broke  too. 
Oh,  my  baby  !  my  little  baby  !     I  wish  my  head 

had  been  hit ! 
For  I've  hit  it  over  and  over,  and  it  hasn't  cracked 

a  bit. 


But  since  the  darling  is  dead,  she'll  want  to  be 

buried,  of  course  ; 
We  will  take  my  little  wagon,   Nurse,  and   you 

shall  be  the  horse  ; 
And  I'll  walk  behind  and  cry;  and  we'll  put  her 

in  this,  you  see  — 
This  dear  little  box  —  and  we'll  bury  her    then 

under  the  maple-tree. 
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And  papa  will  make  me  a  tombstone,  like  the  one 

he  made  for  my  bird  ; 
And  he'll  put  what  I  tell  him  on  it  —  yes,  every 

single  word. 
I  shall  say,  —  "  Here  lies  Hildegarde,  a  beautiful 

doll,  who  is  dead  ; 

She  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  a  dreadful  crack 

in  her  head." 

Margaret  Vandergrift. 


THE    MOUSE    AND    THE  CAKE. 


MOUSE  found  a  beautiful  piece  of  plum 

cake, 
The  richest   and    sweetest   that    mortal 
could  make  ; 
'  Twas  heavy  with  citron  and  fragrant  with  spice, 
And  covered  with  sugar  all  sparkling  as  ice. 

"  My  stars ! "     cried    the   mouse,   while    his   eye 

beamed  with  glee, 
"  Here's  a  treasure  I  've  found  !     What  a  feast  it 

will  be  ! 
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But,  hark  !     there's  a  noise  —  'tis  my  brothers  at 

play, 
So  I'll  hide  with  the  cake,  lest  they  wander  this 

way. 

"  Not  a  bit  shall  they  have,  for  I  know   I  can 

eat 
Every  morsel  myself,  and  I'll  have  such  a  treat ! " 
So  off  went  the  mouse  as  he  held  the  cake  fast, 
While  his  hungry  young  brothers  went  scamper- 
ing past. 

He  nibbled,  and  nibbled,  and  panted,  but  still 
He   kept  gulping  it  down  till  he  made  himself 

ill; 
Yet  he  swallowed  it  all,  and  'tis  easy  to  guess, 
He  was   soon  so  unwell  that  he  groaned  in  dis- 
tress. 

His  family  heard  him,  and,  as  he  grew  worse, 
They  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  made  him  rehearse 
How  he'd  eaten  the  cake  to  the  very  last  crumb, 
Without  giving  his  playmates  and  relatives  some. 
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"  Ah  me !  "  cried  the  doctor,  "advice  is  too  late  : 

You  must  die  before  long,  so  prepare  for  your 
fate  ; 

If  you  had  but  divided  the  cake  with  your  broth- 
ers, 

'Twoulcl  have  done  you  no  harm  and  been  good 
for  the  others. 

"  Had  you  shared  .it,  the  treat  had  been  whole- 
some enough, 

But  eaten  by  one,  it  was  dangerous  stuff ; 

So  prepare  for  the  worst. "  And  the  word  was 
scarce  said, 

When  the  doctor  turned  round,  and  the  patient 
was  dead. 

Now  all  little  people  the  lesson  may  take, 

And  some  larger  may  learn,  from  the  mouse  and 

the  cake, 
Not  to  be  over  selfish  with  what  we  may  gain, 
Or  the  best  of  our  pleasures  may  turn  into  pain. 


»^ 


pif^: 


A    LITTLE    GIRL'S   WONDER. 


gaj&gSlHAT  do  the  birds  say,  I  wonder,  I  wonder, 
:W§S       With  their   chitter   and  chatter  ?     It 

isn't  all  play. 

Do  they  scold,  do  they  fret  at  some  boggle  or 
blunder, 
As  we  fret,  as  we  scold,  day  after  day  ? 


Do  their  hearts  ever  ache,  I  wonder,  I  wonder, 
At  any  thing  else  than  the  danger  that  comes 

When  some  enemy  threatens  them  over  or  under 
The  great  leafy  boughs  of   their  great,  leafy 
homes  ? 
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Do  they  vow  to  be  friends,  I  wonder,  I  wonder, 
With  promises  fair  and  promises  sweet, 

Then,  quick  as  a  wink,  at  a  word  fall  asunder, 
As  human  friends  do,  in  a  moment  of  heat  ? 

But  day  after  day  I  may  wonder  and  wonder, 
And  ask  them  no  end  of  such  questions  as 
these,  — 

With  chitter,  and  chatter,  now  over,  now  under, 
The  big,  leafy  boughs  of  the  big,  leafy  trees, 

They  dart  and  they  skim,  with  their  bills  full  of 
plunder, 
But  never  a  word  of  an  answer  they  give. 
And  never  a  word  shall  I  get,  though  I  wonder 
From  morning  till  night,  as  long  as  I  live. 

Nora  Perry. 

A    LITTLE   TRAVELLER. 

LITTLE  traveller  am  I, 

Upon  a  road  that  looks 
As  pleasant  as  the  flowery  paths 
Beside  the  summer  brooks. 
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I  may  have  very  far  to  go, 

No  one  can  tell,  they  say : 
For  some  the  way  is  very  long, 

For  some,  ends  in  a  day. 

I've  gone  a  very  little  way, 

And  yet  I  can't  go  back 
To  pick  up  any  thing  I  lost, 

Or  wasted  on  the  track. 

And  if  I  careless  pass  each  stone, 

I  mayn't  my  steps  retrace, 
And  so  I  need  a  Friend  all  through 

To  keep  me  by  His  grace. 

For  there  are  snares  I  do  not  see, 

I  am  a  foolish  child  ; 
Then,  Jesus,  I  will  ask  Thee  now 

To  keep  me  undefiled. 

My  feet  from  falling,  keep,  O  Lord ! 

My  heart  from  wandering  wide  ; 

Until,  the  last  stone  passed,  I  dwell 

For  ever  at  Thy  side. 

Early  Days. 
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THE    ROBIN   REDBREASTS. 

WO  Robin  Redbreasts  built  their  nest 
Within  a  hollow  tree  ; 
The  hen  sat  quietly  at  home, 
The  cock  sang  merrily  ; 
And  all  the  little  young  ones  said, 
"  Wee,  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee,  wee  !  " 

One  day  (the  sun  was  warm  and  bright, 

And  shining  in  the  sky) 
Cock  Robin  said,  "  My  little  dears, 

'  Tis  time  you  learn  to  fly  ; " 
And  all  the  little  young  ones  said, 

"  I'll  try,  I'll  try,  I'll  try  ! " 

I  know  a  child,  and  who  she  is 

I'll  tell  you  by-and-by, 
When  mamma  says,  "  Do  this,  "  or  "  that  " 

She  says,  "  What  for  ?  "     and  "  Why  ?  " 
She'd  be  a  better  child  by  far 

If  she  would  say,  "  I'll  try.  " 


ONLY   A    DOLL! 


OLLY,  my  dolly  !  why  don't  you  gro\ 
Are  you  a  dwarf,  my  Polly  ? 
I'm  taller  and  taller  every  day  ; 
How  high  the  grass  is  !  —  do  you  see  that 
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The  flowers  are  growing  like  weeds,  they  say  ; 
The  kitten  is  growing  into  a  cat  ! 
Why  don't  you  grow,  my  dolly  ? 

Here  is  a  mark  upon  the  wall. 

Look  for  yourself,  my  Polly  ! 
I  made  it  a  year  ago,  I  think. 

I've  measured  you  very  often,  dear, 
But,  though  you've  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
You  haven't  grown  a  bit  for  a  year. 
Why  don't  you  grow,  my  dolly? 

Are  you  never  going  to  try  to  talk  ? 

You're  such  a  silent  Polly  ! 
Are  you  never  going  to  say  a  word  ? 

It  isn't  hard  ;  and  oh  !  don't  you  see 
The  parrot  is  only  a  little  bird, 
But  he  can  chatter  so  easily ! 
You're  quite  a  dunce,  my  dolly  ! 

Let's  go  and  play  by  the  baby -house  ; 

You  are  my  dearest  Polly  ! 
There  are  other  things  that  do  not  grow ; 
Kittens  can't  talk,  and  why  should  you  ? 
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You  are  the  prettiest  doll  I  know  ; 
You  are  a  darling  —  that  is  true  ! 
Just  as  you  are,  my  dolly  ! 

Sarah  O.  Jewett. 


SEVEN    TIMES    ONE. 


liH^Si  HERE'S  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and 


fclSJ  clover, 


There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven  ; 
I've  said  my  "  seven  times  "  over  and  over, 
Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter  ; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done  ; 
The  lambs  play  always,  they  know  no  better,  — 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

O  Moon !  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing     * 

And  shining  so  round  and  low  ; 
You  were  bright,  ah  bright !    but  your   light   is 
failing, — 

You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 
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You  Moon,  have  you  done  something  wrong  in 
heaven, 

That  God  has  hidden  your  face  ? 
I  hope  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 

And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O  velvet  bee,  you're  a  dusty  fellow  ; 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold  ! 
O  brave  marsh  marybuds  rich  and  yellow, 

Give  me  your  money  to  hold. 

O  columbine,  open  your  folded  wrapper, 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell ! 

0  cuckoo-pint,  toll  me  the  purple  clapper 
That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell ! 

And  show  me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in 
it  — 
I  will  not  steal  it  away ; 

1  am  old  !  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet,  — 

I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 

Jean  Ingelow. 


w 
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THE    NEAREST    FRIEND. 

EAR  Jesus  !  ever  at  my  side, 
How  loving  must  Thou  be, 
To  leave  Thy  home  in  heaven  to  guard 
A  little  child  like  me. 

Thy  beautiful  and  shirring  face 

I  see  not,  though  so  near ; 
The  sweetness  of  Thy  soft,  low  voice 

I  am  too  deaf  to  hear. 

I  cannot  feel  Thee  touch  my  hand, 

With  pressure  light  and  mild, 
To  check  me,  as  my  mother  did 

When  I  was  but  a  child. 

Yes  !  when  I  pray,  Thou  prayest  too, 

Thy  prayer  is  all  for  me  ; 

But  when  I  sleep,  Thou  sleepest  not, 

But  watchest  patiently. 

Faber. 
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THE    LITTLE    PILGRIMS. 


HE  way  to  heaven  is  narrow, 

And  its  blessed  entrance  strait 
But  how  safe  the  little  pilgrims 
Who  get  within  the  gate  ! 

The  sunbeams  of  the  morning, 
Make  the  narrow  path  so  fair ; 

And  these  early  little  pilgrims 
Find  dewy  blessings  there. 

They  pass  o'er  rugged  mountains, 
But  they  climb  them  with  a  song; 

For  these  early  little  pilgrims 
Have  sandals  new  and  strong. 

They  do  not  greatly  tremble 

When  the  shadows  night  foretell  ; 

For  these  early  little  pilgrims 
Have  tried  the  path  so  well, 

They  know  it  leads  to  heaven, 
With  its  bright  and  open  gates, 

Where  for  happy  little  pilgrims 
A  Saviour's  welcome  waits. 


m 


BEING    USEFUL. 

'M  only  quite  a  little  girl, 
But  once  was  smaller  still ; 
I  used  to  cobble  up  my  work, 
And  do  it  —  oh,  so  ill ! 


And  yet  I  always  took  such  pains, 
And  thought  I  worked  so  well ! 

Perhaps  you  don't  admire  it  yet, 
Only  you  will  not  tell. 
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I  can't  quite  thread  my  needle  yet, 
They  make  the  hole  so  small ; 

Mother's  the  only  one  that  can, 
For  gran'ma  can't  at  all. 

And  father  says  he  can't  see  how 

We  women  ever  can; 
The  needles  have  such  little  eyes,  - 

But  then  he  is  a  man  ! 

I  am  but  quite  a  little  girl, 

But  I  am  useful  too, 
For  mother  says  so  ;  I  know  how 

Quite  many  things  to  do. 

The  cradle  I  can  rock,  and  sing, 

And  carry  baby  out. 
A  little  way,  and  then  I  let 

Him  creep  and  trot  about. 

The  dinner  I  can  help  to  set, 
And  put  away  the  tea  ; 

And  many  things  there  are  to  do 
Just  fit  for  Tom  and  me. 
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Sometimes  we  play  at  sweeping  up, 

And  making  all  things  neat  ; 
We'd  like  to  set  the  zvorld  to  rights, 

And  have  it  clean  and  sweet ! 

But  people  laugh  when  we  say  so, 

And  say,  "It  canYbe  done;" 
But  Gran'ma  sighs,  and  says  it  might, 

If  "  each  one  mended  one.  " 

j.  e.  c.  F. 


MY    DOGGIE. 

H  !  what  a  pretty  present 
My  uncle  gave  to  me, 
A  little,  little  doggie 
As  white  as  white  can  be. 

Just  like  a  little  bundle 
Upon  the  rug  it  lies  ; 
Its  ears  are  long  and  bushy, 
And  bright,  bright  are  its  eyes. 
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And  oh,  to  see  it  running 
Along  with  me  and  Trot  ! 
As  down  the  lane  it  races 
And  o'er  each  sunny  spot. 

I  call  it  Little  Snowball, 
For  it  is  white  as  snow. 
I  know  it  loves  me  dearly, 
Because  I  love  it  so. 


JUSTICE. 


WO    tabbies  on  a  summer  morn 
Were  gayly  walking, 
When  lo,  a  boy  let  fall  a  cheese 
While  busy  talking  : 
Both  wandered  near,  as  though  in  play, 
And  slyly  rolled  that  cheese  away. 

They  rolled  it  fast,  they  rolled  it  far, 
Those  cunning  cats  ; 

They  rolled  it  to  the  forest's  edge, 
By  dint  of  pats  ; 

But  when  they  come  to  share,  you  see, 

These  foolish  cats  could  not  agree. 


JUSTICE. 
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Each  one,  mistrusting  much  the  other, 

Began  to  growl, 
And  made  so  loud  a  din  and  noise, 

They  woke  an  owl : 
He  cried,  "  Don't  fight,  but  let  us  tell 
Your  case  to  Lawyer  Judge-'em  well.  " 
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So  said,  so  done  ;  a  monkey  came 

When  they  did  call, 
With  ink  and  pen,  and  scales  in  hand 

To  settle  all. 
"Are  you  the  folks  who  disagree  ? 
Give  here  the  cheese,  and  trust  to  me.  " 

He  broke  the  mass,  dropped  either  half 

In  balance  flat, 
One  lowest  plumped;  "  Now,  see  how  law 

Will  alter  that. " 
He  bit  a  huge  piece  off,  and  plain 
They  saw  him  weigh  the  rest  again. 

"  Now  this  side's  wrong  ; "  another  nibble 

Made  that  too  light. 
"Stop  !  "     cried  the  cats  :  "  Why,  at  the  rate 

At  which  you  bite, 
We  soon  shall  have  no  cheese  to  share  : 
Surely  that  is  not  dealing  fair.  " 

"  Justice  must  have  its  dues,"  cried  he, 
Still  biting  ; 
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"  You  should  have  shared  your  cheese  in  peace, 

Instead  of  fighting : 
The  two  sides  I  have  matched,  and  for  my  fee 
All  that  is  left  belongs  to  me." 


THE  LITTLE   BOY'S  WATCH. 


«®^@n 


EAR  little  Dick,  curled  up  by  the  fire, 
Sat  watching  the  shadows  come  and  go, 
As  the  dancing  flames  leaped  higher  and 
higher, 
Flooding  the  room  with  a  mellow  glow. 
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His  chubby  hand  on  his  side  was  pressed, 
And  he  turned  for  a  moment  a  listening  ear  ; 
"  Mother,  "  he  cried,  "  I've  got  a  watch  ! 
I  can  feel  it  ticking  right  under  here." 

"  Yes,  Dick,  'tis  a  watch  that  God  has  made, 
To  mark  your  hours  as  they  fly  away  ; 
He  holds  the  key  in  His  mighty  hand, 
And  keeps  it  in  order  night  and  day. 

"  Should  He  put  aside  the  mystic  key ; 

Or  lay  His  hand  on  the  tiny  spring, 

The  wheels  would  stop,  and  your  watch  run  down, 

And  lie  in  your  bosom  a  lifeless  thing." 

He  crept  to  my  side  and  whispered  soft, 
While  his  baby  voice  had  an  awe-struck  sound, 
"  I  wish  you  would  ask  Him,  mother  dear, 
To  be  sure  and  remember  to  keep  it  wound." 
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THE    NIGHT   AFTER    CHRISTMAS." 


WAS  the  night  after  Christmas,  and  all 
through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  excepting 
the  mouse. 


The  stockings  were  flung  in  haste  over  the  chair, 
For  hopes  of  St.  Nicholas  were  no  longer  there. 
The  children  were  restlessly  tossing  in  bed, 
For  the  pie  and  the  candy  were  heavy  as  lead, 
While  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  gown, 
Had  just  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would  not 

lie  down, 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I   sprang  from    my  chair  to    see  what  was   the 

matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  went  with  a  dash, 
Flung  open  the  shutter,  and  threw  up  the  sash.  - 
The  moon,  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow, 
Gave  a  lustre  of  noon-day  to  objects  below, 
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When  what  to  my  long-anxious  eyes  should  ap- 
pear, 
But  a  horse  and  a  sleigh,  both  old-fashioned  and 

queer : 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  solemn  and  slow, 
I  knew  at  a  glance  it  must  be  Dr.  Brough. 
I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
When  upstairs  came  the  doctor,  with  scarcely  a 

sound. 
He  wore  a  thick  overcoat,  made  long  ago, 
And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  white  with  the 

snow. 
He  spoke  a  few  words,  and  went  straight  to  his 

work, 
He  felt  all  the  pulses,  —  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 
With  a  nod  of  his  head,  to  the  chimney  he  goes, — 
"  A  spoonful  of  oil,  ma'am,  if  you  have  it  handy, 
No  nuts  and  no  raisins  ;  no  pies  and  no  candy  ; 
These  tender  young  stomachs  cannot  well  digest 
All  the  sweets  that  they  get ;  toys  and  books  are 

the  best. 
But  I  know  my  advice  will  not  find  many  friends, 
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For  the  custom  of  Christmas  the  other  way  tends. 
The  fathers  and  mothers,  and  Santa  Claus  too, 
Are  exceedingly  blind.     Well,   a  good  night  to 

you  !  " 
And  I  heard  him  exclaim,  as  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
"  These  feastings  and  candies  make  doctor's  bills 

right.  " 

HOW   MAUD    KEPT   WATCH. 


HY,  Rover,  I'm  surprised  at  you  ! 
I've  got  too  many  things  to  do 
To  waste  my  time  in  play,  so  now 
You  needn't  come  with  bow-wow-wow 
To  tempt  me.     It  is  time,  you  see, 
For  papa  to  come  home  to  tea  ; 
And  I  must  warm  his  slippers  and 
His  dressing-gown,  you  understand  ! 

"  You  cannot  help  me,  ha-ha-ha  ! 
What  vain  old  things  some  doggies  are  ! 
Youd  go  to  sleep  before  the  fire  ! 
You  do  not  know  what- folks  require 
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When  they  come  home  all  tired  at  night. 
Fni  papa's  girl.     /  know  what's  right. 
Til  keep  a  bright  lookout,  you'll  see, 
Till  my  papa  comes  home  to  me. 

"  For  it  would  hurt  his  feelings  so 
If  no  one  watched  for  him,  you  know. 
I  wouldn't  trust  jw/,  Mr.  Rover, 
To  watch  for  him.     You  just  go  over 
And  lie  down  there  till  I  am  through. 
Oh  dear !     I've  got  so  much  to  do  ! 
For  mamma  said  she'd  trust  to  vie 
To  welcome  papa  home  to  tea. 

"  There,  now,  lie  rest  in  papa's  chair ; 
There  is  a  half  an  hour  to  spare 
Before  he  comes.     Oh,  Rover,  dear, 
Istit  it  nice  and  warm  in  here  ?  — 
Do  you  feel  sleepy  ?  —  well,  I  knew 
There'd  be  no  sense  in  trusting  jjw/. 
I  wish  my  papa —    Mamma  said  —  " 

Down  dropped  the  curly,  nodding  head, 
And  over  eyes  so  soft  and  blue 
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Down  dropped  the  golden  lashes,  too, 
While  very  quiet  grew  the  room, 
Fast  rilling  with  the  twilight's  gloom. 
And  thus  the  minutes  hastened  past, 
Till  —  some  one's  step  was  heard  at  last. 
But  it  was  Rover •,  don't  you  see  ? 
Who  welcomed  papa  home  to  tea ! 

Mary  D.  Brine. 


BABY'S    SKIES. 


OULD  you  know  the  baby's  skies  ? 
Baby's  skies  are  mother's  eyes. 
Mother's  eyes  and  smile  together 
Make  the  baby's  pleasant  weather. 


Mother,  keep  your  eyes  from  tears, 
Keep  your  heart  from  foolish  fears, 
Keep  your  lips  from  dull  complaining, 
Lest  the  baby  think  'tis  raining. 
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THE   THREE    SQUIRRELS. 


Now,  children,  all 
listen  to  what  I 
shall  say, 
For  you  did  not 
obey  me  all  yes- 
terday," 


Said  old  Mother  Squirrel,  and  called  to  her  three 
Little  squirrels  'way  up  on  the  button-wood  tree. 

"  I  told  you  all  then,  not  to  stir  from  this  place, 
And  the  next  minute  after  I'd  turned  my  face, 
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Off  each  of  you  scampered  as  hard  as  you  could, 
And  one  of  you  even  went  out  of  the  wood. 

"  The  king-bird,  who  lives  up  just  over  our  heads, 
While  you  have  been  gone,  carried  off  all  our  beds  : 
He  has  woven  the  whole  in  his  nest  on  the  limb  ; 

I  will  go  up  to-night,  just  to  settle  with  him. 

"  The  corn  and  the  grain  which  your  father  and  I 
Have  toiled  so  to  get  for  our  winter's  supply, 
Has  every  bit  vanished,  and  nobody  knows 
Who's  taken  it  off,  if  it  isn't  the  crows. 

II  They  always  are  cawing  and  poking  about, 
But  I  try  to  keep  up  a  lively  lookout : 

They  were  most  likely  watching,  and  saw  you  were 

gone, 
Then  came  here  at  once,  and  ate  up  our  corn. 

"  But  to-day  you  must  really  not  stir  from  the  nest ; 
Don't  you  actually  think  that  I  know  what  is  best  ? 
And  poor  little  Chippy,  'twere  cruel  indeed, 
To  go  off  and  leave  your  sick  brother  in  need. 
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"  How  long  I'll  be  gone  now,  I  really  don't  know, 
Nor  how  great  the  distance  I  may  have  to  go  ; 
But  do  be  good  children,  and  keep  the  house  well, 
For  losses  like  yesterday's  sad  are  to  tell." 

As  for  Chippy,  I  must  say  he  looked  rather  dark, 
For  he'd  hurt  his  fore  paw  on  his  yesterday's  lark, 
And  he  hardly  could  move  it  the  least  bit  to-day, 
So  hed  have  to  stay  home,  since  he  couldn't  go 
'way. 

Then  Frisky  and  Scamp  were  a  little  bit  sad 
When  they  saw  what  a  time  their  poor  brother  had, 
And  they  thought  of  the  trouble  of  losing  their 

stores, 
And  promised  they'd  stay  the  whole  day  within 

doors. 

When  the  three  were  alone  Mrs.  Grayback  came  in, 
For  she'd  heard  of  the  trouble  her  neighbors  were 

in, 
And  she  held  up  her  hands  in  astonishment  mute, 
When  she  heard  how  it  was  Chippy  hurt  his  poor 

foot. 
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"Just  to  think!"   said  old  Grayback,  and   then, 

"  how  he  could, 
A  squirrel  like  him,  go  away  from  the  wood 
And  be  caught  by  a  cat,  or  run  out  of  a  door 
And  barked  at  by  dogs.   It  is  wondrous,  I'm  sure  !  " 

Then  Frisky  and  Scamp  told  her  what  they  had 

seen  ; 
Of  the  hawks  and  the  eagles,  and  where  they  had 

been  ;  • 
And  then  of  the  tricks  of  the  king-bird  and  crows, 
And  said  the  whole  world  seemed  to  them  full  of 

foes. 

Then  said  old  Mother  Grayback,  "  One  thing  is 
quite  clear, 

Chippy'd  never  been  hurt,  if  he'd  stayed  right  in 
here  ; 

It's  not  always  pleasant,  but  mother  is  right, 

And  I  hope  she'll  find  three  better  children  to- 
night." 

Then  she  pricked  up  her  ears  and  she  twisted  her 

head, 
And  hopped  on  a  branch  of  the  tree  that  was  dead  ; 
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And,  whisking  her  tail,  said  she'd  wish  them  good- 

by, 

And  hoped  little  Chippy  would  soon  be  quite  spry. 

When  the  sun  had  gone  down,  Mrs.  Squirrel  came 

back, 
And  told  how  an  owl  had  got  out  on  her  track  ; 
And  wise  Father  Squirrel,  ere  going  to  his  rest, 
Said,  "  We  never  are  safe,  mother,  out  of  our  nest." 


^ 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


ITTLE  Pearl  Honeydew,  six  years  old, 
ffitBP    From  her  bright  ear  parted  the  curls  of 
gold, 


And  laid  her  head  on  the  strawberry-bed, 
To  hear  what  the  red-cheeked  berries  said. 
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Their  cheeks  were   blushing,   their  breath   was 

sweet, 
She  could  almost  hear  their  little  hearts  beat ; 
And  the  lightest  lisping,  whispering  sound 
That  ever  you  heard  came  up  from  the  ground. 

"  Little  friends,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  I  knew 
How  it  is  you  thrive  on  sun  and  dew  ! " 
And  this  is  the  story  the  berries  told 
To  little  Pearl  Honeydew,  six  years  old. 

"  You  wish  you  knew  ?  and  so  do  we  ! 
But  we  can't  tell  you,  unless  it  be 
That  the  same  kind  God  that  cares  for  you 
Takes  care  of  poor  little  berries  too. 

"  Tucked  up  snugly,  and  nestled  below 

Our  coverlid  of  wind-woven  snow, 

We  peep  and  listen,  all  winter  long, 

For  the  first  spring  day  and  the  bluebird's  song. 

"  When  the  swallows  fly  home  to  the  old  brown 

shed, 
And  the  robins  build  on  the  bough  over  head, 
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Then  out  from  the  mould,  from  the  darkness  and 

cold, 
Blossom  and  runner  and  leaf  unfold. 

"  Good  children  then,  if  they  come  near, 
And  hearken  a  good  long  while,  may  hear 
A  wonderful  tramping  of  little  feet  — 
So  fast  we  grow  in  the  summer  heat. 

"  Our  clocks  are  the  flowers  ;  and  they  count  the 

hours 
Till  we  can  mellow  in  suns  and  showers, 
With  warmth  of  the  west  wind  and  heat  of  the 

south, 
A  ripe  red  berry  for  a  ripe  red  mouth. 

"  Just  take  us  betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb  — 
And  quick,  oh  quick !  for,  see  !  there  come 
Tom  on  all  fours,  and  Martin  the  man, 
And  Margaret,  picking  as  fast  as  they  can  ! 

"  Oh  dear !  if  you  only  knew  how  it  shocks 
Nice  berries  like  us  to  be  sold  by  the  box, 
And  eaten  by  strangers,  and  paid  for  with  pelf, 
You  would  surely  take  pity,  and  eat  us  yourself !  " 
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And  this  is  the  story  the  small  lips  told 
To  dear  Pearl  Honeydew,  six  years  old, 
When  she  laid  her  head  on  the  strawberry-bed 
To  hear  what  the  red-cheeked  berries  said. 


THE    HEN   AND    DUCKLINGS. 


ROM  an  old  barn  floor  to  the  cottage  door 
Struts  forth  the  old  white  hen ; 
Very  proud  she  feels,  for  at  her  heels 

She  has  a  brood  of  ten. 

She's  glad  to  get  out  and  roam  about, 

Quite  tired  of  sitting  still ;  , 

And  now  they  will  go, 

For  she  tells  them  all  so, 

To  the  meadow  down  by  the  mill. 

For  we  there  shall  meet, 
Many  worms  to  eat, 
And  beetles  green  and  brown  ; 
But,  she  says,  "  D'ye  hear, 
Don't  go  too  near 
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The  mill-pond  or  you'll  drown." 

They  waddle  along, 

The  weeds  among, 

And  learn  to  scratch  and  pick  ; 

But  each  little  fellow 

Is  covered  with  yellow, 

And  has  a  queer  bill  for  a  chick. 

Very  soon  the  hen, 

With  her  brood  of  ten, 

A  beetle  sees  beyond  ; 

As  she  runs  to  pin  it, 

In  a  minute 

All  jump  into  the  pond. 

She  opens  her  eyes 

In  great  surprise 

To  see  them  swim  with  ease, 

And  says,  "  Well,  I  never 

Now,  pray,  did  you  ever 

See  any  such  chickens  as  these  ?  " 


A   BIRD'S-EYE   VIEW. 


g«^UOTH  the  boy,  "  I'll  climb  that  tree, 
And  bring  down  a  nest  I  know ; " 
Quoth  the  girl,  "  I  will  not  see 
Little  birds  defrauded  so  ! 
Cowardly,  their  nests  to  take, 
And  their  little  hearts  to  break, 
And  their  little  nests  to  steal : 
Leave  them  happy  for  my  sake  ! 
Surely  little  birds  can  feel ! " 

Quoth  the  boy,  "  My  senses  whirl  ; 
Until  now  I  never  heard 
Of  the  wisdom  of  a  girl, 
Or  the  feelings  of  a  bird  ! 
Pretty  Mrs.  Solomon, 
Tell  me  what  you  reckon  on 
When  you  prate  in  such  a  strain  ; 
If  I  wring  their  necks  anon, 
Perhaps  they  might  feel  pain  !  " 
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Quoth  the  girl,  "  I  watch  them  talk, 
Making  love  and  making  fun, 
In  the  pretty  ash-tree  walk, 
When  my  daily  task  is  done : 
In  their  little  eyes  I  find 
They  are  very  fond  and  kind. 
Every  change  of  song  or  voice 
Plainly  proveth  to  my  soul 
They  can  suffer  and  rejoice." 

And  the  little  Robin-bird 

(Nice  brown  back  and  crimson  breast) 

All  the  conversation  heard, 

Sitting  trembling  in  his  nest. 

"What  a  world,"  he  cried,  "  of  bliss  — 

Full  of  birds  and  girls,  were  this  ! 

Blithe  we'd  answer  to  their  call  ; 

But  a  great  mistake  it  is 

Boys  were  ever  made  at  all." 

Poems  written  for  a  Child. 
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FATHER    IS    COMING. 

^§^=17 HE  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  six, 
The  father's  work  is  done  ; 
Sweep  up  the.  hearth  and  mend  the  fire, 
And  put  the  kettle  on ; 
The  wild  night-wind  is  blowing  cold, 
'Tis  dreary  crossing  o'er  the  wold. 

He  is  crossing  o'er  the  wold  apace, 
He  is  stronger  than  the  storm ; 
He  does  not  feel  the  cold,  not  he, 
His  heart  it  is  so  warm  : 
For  father's  heart  is  stout  and  true 
As  ever  human  bosom  knew. 

He  makes  all  toil,  all  hardship  light : 
Would  all  men  were  the  same! 
So  ready  to  be  pleased,  so  kind, 
So  very  slow  to  blame ! 
Folks  need  not  be  unkind,  austere  ; 
For  love  hath  readier  will  than  fear. 
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Nay,  do  not  close  the  shutters,  child  ; 

For  far  along  the  lane 

The  little  window  looks,  and  he 

Can  see  it  shining  plain  : 

I've  heard  him  say  he  loves  to  mark 

The  cheerful  firelight  through  the  dark. 

And  we'll  do  all  that  father  likes  ; 

His  wishes  are  so  few : 

Would  they  were  more  ;  that  every  hour 

Some  wish  of  his  I  knew : 

I'm  sure  it  makes  a  happy  day, 

When  I  can  please  him  any  way. 

I  know  he's  coming  by  this  sign, 

That  baby's  almost  wild  ; 

See  how  he  laughs  and  crows  and  stares  — 

Heaven  bless  the  merry  child  ! 

He's  father's  self  in  face  and  limb, 

And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him. 

Hark!  hark!  I  hear  his  footsteps  now; 
He's  through  the  garden-gate : 
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Run,  little  Bess,  and  ope  the  door, 
And  do  not  let  him  wait. 
Shout,  baby,  shout !  and  clap  thy  hands, 
For  father  on  the  threshold  stands. 


THE   DOLL'S    LULLABY. 

H,  you're  so  sleepy,  dollie,  dear, 

You  can't  hold  up  your  head  ! 
You've  played  real  hard  all  day,  and  now 
'Tis  time  to  go  to  bed. 

"  I'll  sing  to  you,  if  you'll  be  good  ; 

So  shut  your  eyes,  and  try 
To  go  to  sleep.     I'm  sleepy,  too  ; 

So  by-low  baby,  by !  " 


The  nursery  fire  glowed  warm  and  bright, 

And  swaying  to  and  fro 
In  her  rocking-chair,  the  mother  sang 

So  tenderly  and  low:  — 
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"  Now  rockaby,  my  baby,  sweet, 

Upon  the  tree-top  high, 
I  wish  I  wasn't  quite  —  so  —  tired  — 

But  —  by  —  low  —  baby  —  by  !  " 

Now  softer  sounds  the  lullaby, 
And  dreamy  shadows  creep 

Over  the  little  mother's  face  ; 
She's  sung  herself  to  sleep  ! 

Youth's  Companion'. 


DAME   DUCK'S    LECTURE. 


LD  Mother  Duck  has  hatched  a  brood 


Of  ducklinsfs  small  and  call 


ow ; 


Their  little  wings  are  short,  their  down 
Is  mottled  gray  and  yellow. 

One  peeped  out  from  beneath  her  wing, 

One  scrambled  on  her  back  : 
"That's  very  rude,"  said  old  Dame  Duck  ; 

"  Get  off !  quack,  quack,  quack,  quack  ! 
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"  'Tis  close,"  said  Dame  Duck,  shoving  out 

The  egg-shells  with  her  bill ; 
"  Besides,  it  never  suits  young  ducks 

To  keep  them  sitting  still." 

So  rising  from  her  nest,  she  said, 

"Now,  children,  look  at  me: 
A  well-bred  duck  should  waddle  so, 

From  side  to  side  —  d'ye  see  ?  " 

"  Yes,'*  said  the  little  ones  ;  and  then 

She  went  on  to  explain  : 
"  A  well-bred  duck  turns  in  its  toes 

As  I  do  —  try  again." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  ducklings,  waddling  on  : 
"That's  better,"  said  their  mother; 

"  But  well-bred  ducks  walk  in  a  row, 
Straight  —  one  behind  another." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  little  ducks  again, 

All  waddling  in  a  row : 
"  Now  to  the  pond,"  said  old  Dame  Duck  — 

Splash,  splash,  and  in  they  go. 
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"  Let  me  swim  first,"  said  old  Dame  Duck, 

"  To  this  side,  now  to  that ; 
There,  snap  at  those  great  brown-winged  flies, 

They  make  young  ducklings  fat. 

"  Now  when  you  reach  the  poultry-yard, 

The  hen-wife,  Molly  Head, 
Will  feed  you  with  the  other  fowls, 

On  bran  and  mashed-up  bread. 

"  The  hens  will  peck  and  fight,  but  mind, 

I  hope  that  all  of  you 
Will  gobble  up  the  food  as  fast 

As  well-bred  ducks  should  do. 

"  You'd  better  get  into  the  dish, 

Unless  it  is  too  small ; 
In  that  case  I  should  use  my  foot 

And  overturn  it  all." 

The  ducklings  did  as  they  were  bid, 

And  found  the  plan  so  good, 

That,  from  that  day,  the  other  fowls 

Got  hardly  any  food. 

Aunt  Effie's  Rhymes. 


FEAR    NOT. 

LITTLE  child,  lie  still  and  sleep, 

Jesus  is  near, 

Thou  need'st  not  fear. 
No  one  need  fear  whom  God  doth  keep 

By  day  or  night ; 
Then  lay  thee  down  in  slumber  deep 

Till  morning  light. 

O  little  child,  thou  need'st  not  wake, 
Though  bears  should  prowl 
And  wolfish  howl 
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And  watch-dog's  bark  the  silence  break, 

Jesus  is  strong, 
And  angels  watch  thee  for  His  sake 

The  whole  night  long. 

O  little  child,  lie  still  and  rest ; 

He  sweetly  sleeps 

Whom  Jesus  keeps ; 
And  in  the  morning  wakes  so  blest 

His  child  to  be. 
Love  every  one,  but  love  Him  best,  — 

He  first  loved  thee. 

O  little  child,  when  thou  must  die, 

Fear  nothing  then, 

But  say  Amen 
To  God's  command,  and  quiet  lie 

In  His  kind  hand, 
Till,  He  shall  say,  "  Dear  child,  come  fly 

To  heaven's  bright  land !  " 

Then,  with  thine  angel-wings  quick  grown, 
Shalt  thou  ascend 
To  meet  thy  friend  ; 
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Jesus  the  little  child  shalt  own 

Safe  at*  His  side, 
And  thou  shalt  live  before  the  Throne 

Because  He  died. 

From  the  German. 


OLD    DOBBIN. 

ERE'S  a  song  for   old   Dobbin,  whose 
temper  and  worth 
Are  too  rare  to  be  spurned  on  the  score 
of  his  birth. 
He's  a  creature  of  trust,  and  what  more  should 

we  heed  ? 
'Tis  deeds,  and  not  blood,  make  the  man  and  the 
steed. 

He  was  bred  in  the  forest,  and  turned  on  the  plain, 
Where  the  thistle-burs  clung  to  his  fetlocks  and 

mane, 
All  ugly  and  rough,  not  a  soul  could  espy 
The  spark  of  good-nature  that  dwelt  in  his  eye. 
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Half  starved  and  half  frozen,  the  hail-storm  would 

pelt, 
Till  his  shivering  limbs  told  the  pangs  that  he 

felt; 
But  we  pitied  the  brute,  and,  though  laughed  at 

by  all, 
We  filled  him  a  manger  and  gave  him  a  stall. 

He  was  fond  as  a  spaniel,  and  soon  he  became 
The  pride  of  the  herd-boy,  the  pet  of  the  dame. 
'Tis  well  that  his  market  price  cannot  be  known  ; 
But  we  christened  him   Dobbin,  and  called  him 
our  own. 

He  grew  out  of  colthood,  and,  lo  !  what  a  change  ! 
The  knowing  ones  said  it  was  "mortally  strange  ;" 
For  the  foal  of  the  forest,  the  colt  of  the  waste, 
Attracted  the  notice  of  jockeys  of  taste. 

We  broke  him  for  service,  and  tamely  he  wore 
Girth  and  rein,  seeming  proud  of  the  thraldom 

he  bore ; 
Each  farm,  it  is  known,  must  possess  an  "odd  " 

steed, 
And  Dobbin  was  ours,  for  all  times  and  all  need. 


- 
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He  carried  the  master  to  barter  his  grain, 
And  ever  returned  with  him  safely  again  : 
There  was  merit  in  that,  for  —  deny  it  who  may  — 
When  the  master  could  not,  Dobbin  could  find  his 
way. 

The  dairy-maid  ventured  her  eggs  on  his  back, 
'Twas  him,  and  him  only,  she'd  trust  with  the 

pack  ; 
The    team    horses    jolted,    the    roadster    played 

pranks ; 
So  Dobbin  alone  had  her  faith  and  her  thanks. 

We  fun-loving  urchins  would  group  by  his  side  : 
We  might  fearlessly  mount  him,  and  daringly  ride ; 
We  might  creep  through  his  legs,  we  might  plait 

his  long  tail, 
But  his  temper  and  patience  were  ne'er  known  to 

fail. 

We  would  brush  his   bright   hide  till  'twas  free 

from  a  speck  ; 
We   kissed   his   brown   muzzle  and   hugged    his 

thick  neck : 
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Oh  !  we  prized  him  like  life,  and  a  heart-breaking 

sob 
Ever  burst  when  they  threatened  to  sell  our  dear 

Dob. 

He  was  dear  to  us  all,  ay,  for  many  long  years  ; 
But,  mercy  !    how's   this  ?    my  eye's  filling  with 

tears, 
Oh,  how  cruelly  sweet  are  the  echoes  that  start 
When  memory  plays  an  old  tune  on  the  heart ! 

His  best  years  have  gone  by,  and  the  master  who 

gave 
The  stern  yoke  to  his  youth  has  enfranchised  the 

slave, 
So  browse  on,  my  old  Dobbin,  nor  dream  of  the 

knife, 
For  the  wealth  of  a  king  could  not  purchase  thy 

life. 
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SPRING   VOICES. 

AW  !  caw  !  "  says  the  Crow, 
"  Spring  has  come  again  I  know  ; 
For  as  sure  as  I  am  born, 
There's  a  farmer  planting  corn  ; 
I  shall  breakfast  there  I  trow, 
Long  before  his  corn  can  grow." 

"  Quack,  quack  !  "  says  the  Duck, 
"  Was  there  ever  such  good  luck  ! 
Spring  has  cleared  the  pond  of  ice, 
And  the  day  is  warm  and  nice, 
Just  as  I  and  Goodman  Drake, 
Thought  we'd  like  a  swim  to  take." 

"  Croak,  croak  !  "  says  the  Frog, 
As  he  leaps  out  from  the  bog ; 
"  Spring  is  near,  I  do  declare, 
For  the  earth  is  warm  and  fair  : 
Croak!  croak!  croak!  I  love  the  spring, 
When  the  little  birdies  sine.  „ 


MISS   MUSLIN   PUTS  ON   HER  GRAND- 
MOTHER'S   BONNET.       . 


|j]NE  day  (the  old  lady  was  out,  I  presume) 
Xy^i  Miss    Muslin   went    up    to    her    grand- 
mother's room, 
And,  in  "  rummaging  round,"  found  an  old-fash- 
ioned bonnet, 
Which    she   no    sooner    saw  than    she    pounced 

straight  upon  it. 
And,  woman-like,  putting  it  on  the  same  minute, 
She  ran  to  the  mirror  to  view  herself  in  it. 
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"  Well,"  she  cried,  as  she  bowed  in  a  matronly 

way, 
"  If  you're  not  just  the  picture  of  Grandmother 

Gray. 

k<  Now,  let's   see,"  —  she  went  on  —  "yes,   that's 

just  what  I'll  do  ! 
I  will  put  on  her  gown  and  her  spectacles  too, 
And   I'll  creep  down  the  stairway  as  still  as  a 

mouse, 
And  sit  down  in  her  chair,  just  outside  of  the 

house, 
So  that  grandfather,  when,  before  long,  he  comes 

by, 

Will  not  have  the  remotest  idea  it  is  I, 
But  will  think  it  is  grandma.    Oh,  won't  it  be  fun  ! 
He  jokes  me  all  the  time,  and  now  I'll  pay  him 
one." 

So  she  dressed  herself  up  in  a  new  black  silk 

gown 
That   she   found    hanging    there  —  then    crept 

stealthily  down, 
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And,  going  out  on  the  porch,  she,  with  infinite 

care, 
Established  herself  in  her  grandmother's  chair,  — 
And   I'm   certain,   had   any  one   happened    that 

way, 
They  would  never  have  dreamed  'twas  not  Grand- 
mother Gray. 
Why,  even  old  Tabby,  the  faniily  cat, 
Ran  away  without  waiting  to  hear  her  say  "  scat !  " 

Not  long  after,  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul 
Came  listlessly  sauntering  out  through  the  hall ; 
And,  seeing  his  grandfather's  coat  on  a  chair, 
With  his  hat  and  cane  by  it,  he  thought,  "  I  de- 
clare ! 
Now  I'll  play  a  fine  trick  on  my  Grandmother 

Gray,  — 
She  is  out  on  the  porch,  fast  asleep,  I  dare  say. 
I'll  just  dress  myself  up  in  his  things,  and  go  out, 
And  she'll  think  it  is  grandpa,  without  any  doubt." 

So  he  quickly  put  on  both  the  coat  and  the  hat 
(And  he  looked  very  funny,  —  I'll  answer  for  tJiat ! 
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Why,  the  big  beaver  hat  almost  hid  him  from 

sight, 
And  the  coat  was  so  long,  'twas  ridiculous  quite), 
And,  pompously  thumping  his  cane  on  the  floor, 
He  gave  a  loud   "  Hem,"   as    he  went   out   the 

door, 
Then  advanced,  with  his  face  turned  away,  to 

accost  her, 
Lest  she  see,  at  a  glance,  he  was  but  an  impostor. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  very  gruffly,  "  good  morning,  my 

dear  ; 
I  thought  it  quite  likely  I'd  find  you  out  here. 
Were  you  taking  a  nap  ?  "     "  Yes  !  "  Miss  Muslin 

replied, 
In  a  shrill  tone  of  voice,  with  her  head  turned 

aside, 
And  biting  her  lips  till  the  blood  ran,  to  keep 
From  laughing  outright,  —  "Yes,    I'd   just   got 

asleep 
When  I  heard  you  come  thumping  along.     I  must 

say 
It  is  hard  that  I  can't  have  a  nap  once  a  day! " 
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At  this  point,  ere  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul 
Could   reply,  they  heard  grandfather's  voice  in 

the  hall : 
"  Well,  I  never !     Dear  me  !     I  must  say  I  like 

that ! 
Why,  what  can  that  young  rascal  have  done  with 

my  hat  ? " 
And  the  very  same  instant,  even  worse  to  relate, 
There  was  Grandmother  Gray  coming  in  at  the 

gate, 
Who  cried,  —  and  her  face  had  an  awful  frown  on 

it,— 
"  I  declare  !  if  that  child  hain't  got  on  my  best 

bonnet !  " 

As  for  little  Miltiades  Peterkin  Paul  — 

And  Miss  Muslin  as  well  —  what  to  make  of  it  all 

They  at  first  scarcely  knew.    They  stood  rubbing 

their  eyes, 
And  stared  at  each  other  in  stupid  surprise. 
"  Well,"  Miltiades  finally  managed  to  say, 
"  I    certainly    thought    you    were    Grandmother 

Gray ! " 
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"Yes,"  Miss  Muslin  said,  not  knowing  just  what 

to  do, 

*'  Yes,"   she  faltered,    "  you    thought    so,   and    / 

thought  so  too  !  " 

John  Brcwnjohn. 

LITTLE   KIT. 

RETTY  Kit,  little  Kit, 

Oh  !  you're  a  lovely  pet ! 
J   With  your  sleek    coat,   and  your  white 
throat, 
And  toes  as  black  as  jet. 
It's  true  your  eye  is  rather  green  ; 
But  then  it  shines  so  bright, 
That  you  could  catch  the  naughty  mouse 
Who  stole  my  cake  last  night. 
Ah,  Kitty  !  sweet  Kitty  ! 
You're  the  pet  for  me ! 
Come  now,  I'll  rock  you  in  my  lap 
And  nurse  you  on  my  knee. 

Pretty  Kit,  little  Kit, 
I've  often  fondled  you, 


LITTLE   KIT. 
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Before  your  little  legs  could  walk, 
And  eyes  were  opened  too  ; 
And  when  I  laid  you  on  the  rug- 
To  roll  you  o'er  in  play, 
Your  kind  mamma  in  her  great  mouth, 
Would  carry  you  away. 
Ah,  Kitty,  sweet  Kitty  ! 
You're  the  pet  for  me  ! 
Come  now,  I'll  rock  you  in  my  lap 
And  nurse  you  on  my  knee. 


Pretty  Kit,  little  Kit, 
|\   Annie's  bird  can  sing, 
«   Arthur's  dog  can  carry 
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And  Mary's  parrot  swing ; 

But  though  you  do  not  carry  sticks, 

Or  sing,  or  swing,  you  are, 

With  your  low  purr,  and  your  soft  fur, 

The  dearest  pet  by  far. 

Yes,  Kitty,  sweet  Kitty, 

You're  the  pet  for  me  ! 

Come  now,  I'll  rock  you  in  my  lap, 

And  nurse  you  on  my  knee. 

Oh  !  you  Kit,  naughty  Kit, 

What  is  this  I  find  ! 

Annie's  little  bird  is  gone, 

And  Poll's  scratched  nearly  blind  ; 

Carlo's  coat  is  sadly  torn, 

Oh  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ! 

You've  feathers  hanging  round  your  mouth, 

It's  all  been  done  by  you. 

Fie,  Kitty  !  fly,  Kitty  ! 

You're  no  pet  for  me  ! 

I'll  neither  rock  you  in  my  lap 

Nor  nurse  you  on  my  knee. 


WINTER, 


LD  winter  is  a  sturdy  one, 
And  lasting  stuff  he's  made  of, 
His  flesh  is  firm  as  iron-stone, 
There's  nothing  he's  afraid  of. 


He  spreads  his  coat  upon  the  heath. 
Nor  yet  to  warm  it  lingers  ; 

He  scouts  the  thought  of  aching  teeth, 
Or  chilblains  on  his  finders. 
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Of  flowers  that  bloom  or  birds  that  sing 

Full  little  cares  or  knows  he, 
He  hates  the  fire  and  hates  the  spring, 

And  all  that's  warm  and  cosey. 

But  when  the  foxes  bark  aloud, 

On  frozen  lake  and  river  ; 
When  round  the  fire  the  people  crowd, 

And  rub  their  hands  and  shiver  ; 

When  frost  is  splitting  stone  and  wall, 
And  trees  come  crashing  after, 

That  hates  he  not,  he  loves  it  all,  — 
Then  bursts  he  out  in  laughter. 

His  home  is  by  the  North  Pole's  strand, 
Where  earth  and  sea  are  frozen, 

His  summer-house,  we  understand, 
In  Switzerland  he's  chosen. 

Now  from  the  North  he's  hither  hied, 
To  show  his  strength  and  power  ; 

And  when  he  comes  we  stand  aside, 
And  look  at  him,  and  cower. 

From  the  German. 
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A   TRIUMPH. 

ITTLE  Roger  up  the  long  slope  rushing 
Through  the  rustling  corn, 
Showers   of  dewdrops  from   the  broad 
leaves  brushing 
In  the  early  morn, 

At  his  sturdy  little  shoulder  bearing 

For  a  banner  gay 
Stem  of  fir  with  one  long  shaving  flaring 

In  the  wind  away ! 

Up  he  goes,  the  summer  sunshine  flushing 

O'er  him  in  his  race, 
Sweeter  dawn  of  rosy  childhood  blushing 

On  his  radiant  face. 

If  he  can  but  set  his  standard  glorious 

On  the  hill-top  low, 
Ere  the  sun  climbs  the  clear  sky  victorious, 

All  the  world  aglow  ! 
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So  he  presses  on  with  childish  ardor, 

Almost  at  the  top ! 
Hasten,  Roger  !     Does  the  way  grow  harder  ? 

Wherefore  do  you  stop  ? 

From  below  the  corn-stalks  tall  and  slender 

Comes  a  plaintive  cry  — 
Turns  he  for  an  instant  from  the  splendor 

Of  the  crimson  sky, 

Wavers,  then  goes  flying  toward  the  hollow, 

Calling  loud  and  clear, 
"  Coming,  Jenny  !     Oh,  why  did  you  follow  ? 

Don't  you  cry,  my  dear !  " 

Small  Janet  sits  weeping  'mid  the  daisies ; 

"  Little  sister  sweet, 
Must  you  follow  Roger  ?  "     Then  he  raises 

Baby  on  her  feet, 

Guides  her  tiny  steps  with  kindness  tender, 

Cheerfully  and  gay, 
All  his  courage  and  his  strength  would  lend  her 

Up  the  uneven  way, 
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Till  they  front  the  blazing  east  together ; 

But  the  sun  has  rolled 
Up  the  sky  in  the  still  summer  weather, 

Flooding  them  with  gold. 

All  forgotten  is  the  boy's  ambition, 

Low  the  standard  lies, 
Still  they  stand,  and  gaze  —  a  sweeter  vision 

Ne'er  met  mortal  eyes. 

That  was  splendid,  Roger,  that  was  glorious, 

Thus  to  help  the  weak  ; 
Better  than  to  plant  your  flag  victorious 

On  earth's  highest  peak ! 

Celia  Thaxter. 

CHIPPEREE    CHIP. 

||g£|j^g|  ONCE    knew  a  couple  that   lived  in  a 
wood, 
'   And  up  in  a  tree-top  their  dwelling  it 
stood, 
The  summer  it  came  and  the  summer  it  went, 
And  there  they  lived  on  though  they  never  paid 
rent, 
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Their  parlor  was  lined  with  the  softest  of  wool, 
Their  kitchen  was  warm  and  their  pantry  was  full, 
And  four  little  babies  peeped  out  at  the  sky, 
You  never  saw  darlings  so  pretty  and  shy. 

When  winter  came  on  with  its  frost  and  its  snow, 
They  cared  not  a  bit  when  they  heard  the  wind 

blow, 
For  wrapped  in  their  furs  they  all  lay  down  to 

sleep, 
But  oh  !  in  the  spring  how  their  bright  eyes  will 

peep ! 


A    LITTLE   GOOSEY. 

HE  shivering  at  the  corner  stood 
A  child  of  four  or  over  ; 
No  cloak  nor  hat  her  small  soft  arms 
And  wind-blown  curls  to  cover. 
Her  dimpled  face  was  stained  with  tears  ; 

Her  round  blue  eyes  ran  over ! 
She  cherished  in  her  wee,  cold  hand 
A  bunch  of  faded  clover. 
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And  one  hand  round  her  treasure,  while 

She  slipped  in  mine  the  other ; 
Half  scared,  half  confidential,  said, 

"  Oh,  please,  I  want  my  mother." 
"Tell  me  your  street  and  number,  pet, 

Don't  cry,  I'll  take  you  to  it : " 
Sobbing  she  answered,  "  I  forget, 

The  organ  make  me  do  it. 

"  He  came  and  played  at  Miller's  steps, 

The  monkey  took  the  money  ; 
And  so  I  followed  down  the  street, 

That  monkey  was  so  funny. 
I've  walked  about  a  hundred  hours 

From  one  street  to  another; 
The  monkey's  gone,  I've  spoiled  my  flowers 

Oh,  please,  I  want  my  mother." 

"  But  what's  your  mother's  name,  and  what 
The  street?  —  now  think  a  minute." 

"  My  mother's  name  is  '  mamma  dear '  — 
The  street  — I  can't  begin  it." 
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"  But  what  is  strange  about  the  house, 

Or  new,  not  like  the  others  ? " 
"  I  guess  you  mean  my  trundle-bed,  — 

Mine,  and  my  little  brother's." 

The  sky  grew  stormy  ;  people  passed, 

All  muffled  homeward  faring  ; 
"  You'll  have  to  spend  the  night  with  me," 

I  said  at  last  despairing. 
I  tied  her  kerchief  round  her  neck  — 

"  What  ribbon's  this,  my  blossom  ?  " 
"  Why  !  don't  you  know  ?  "  she  smiling  asked, 

And  drew  it  from  her  bosom. 

A  card,  with  number,  street,  and  name  ; 

My  eyes  astonished  met  it ; 
"  For,"  said  the  little  one,  "you  see 

I  might  sometimes  forget  it  ; 
And  so  I  wear  a  little  thing 

That  tells  you  all  about  it  ; 
For  mother  says  she's  very  sure 

I  would  get  lost  without  it." 
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AN    EVENING    PRAYER. 


EFORE  I  close  my  eyes 

in  sleep, 
,,    Lord,  hear  my  evening 

prayer, 
.■/,.<    And  deign  a  helpless 

child  to  keep 
With  Thy  protecting 

care. 


Though  young  in  years,  I  have  been  taught 

Thy  name  to  love  and  fear  ; 
Of  Thee  to  think  with  solemn  thought. 

Thy  goodness  to  revere. 


That  goodness  gives  each  simple  flower 

Its  scent  and  beauty  too, 
And  feeds  it  in  night's  darkest  hour 

With  heaven's  refreshing  dew. 
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Nor  will  Thy  mercy  less  delight 

The  infant's  God  to  be, 
Who,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

For  safety  trusts  to  Thee. 

The  little  birds  that  sing  all  day 

In  many  a  leafy  wood, 
By  Thee  are  clothed  with  plumage  gay, 

By  Thee  supplied  with  food. 

And  when  at  night  they  cease  to  sing, 

By  Thee  protected  still, 
Their  young  ones  sleep  beneath  their  wing, 

Secure  from  every  ill. 

Thus  may'st  Thou  guard  with  gracious  arm 

The  bed  whereon  I  lie, 
And  keep  a  child  from  every  harm 

By  Thy  all-watchful  eye. 

For  night  and  day  to  Thee  are  one ; 

The  helpless  are  Thy  care  ; 
And  for  the  sake  of  Thy  dear  Son, 

Thou  hear'st  our  childish  prayer. 

Bernard    Barton. 
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PINKETY-WINKETY-WEE. 
5fi  INKETY-WINKETY-WEE  ! 


yjOMi 

m   Ten  pink  fingers  has  she  ; 


mim 


Ten  pink  toes, 
One  pink  nose, 

And  two  eyes  that  can  hardly  see  ; 
And  they  blink  and  blink  and  wink  and  wink, 
So  you  can't  tell  whether  they're  blue  or  pink. 

Pinkety-blinkety-winkety-wee ! 

Not  much  hair  on  her  head  has  she  ; 

She  has  no  teeth  and  she  cannot  talk  ; 

She  isn't  strong  enough  yet  to  walk  ; 

She  cannot  even  so  much  as  creep. 

Most  of  the  time  she's  fast  asleep. 

Whenever  you  ask  her  how  she  feels 

She  only  doubles  her  fist  and  squeals. 

The  queerest  bundle  you  ever  did  see 

Is  little  Pinkety-winkety-wee. 

E.  T.  Alden. 
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THE  dolls  had  a  tea-party  ! 

wasn't  it  fun  ! 
In  ribbons  and  laces  they 

came  one  by  one  ; 
We  girls  set  the  table,  and 

poured  out  the  tea  ; 
And  each  of  us  held  up  a  doll  on  our  knee. 


You  never  saw  children  behave  half  so  well ; 
Why  nobody  had  any  gossip  to  tell  ! 
And  —  can  you  believe  it  ?  for  badness  that  day 
No  dolly  was  sent  from  the  table  away. 
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The  cups  and  the  saucers  they  shone  lily-white  : 
We  helped  all  the  dollies  ;  they  looked  so  polite ; 
We  had  cake  and  j  am  from  our  own  pantry  shelves  ; 
Of  course  we  did  most  of  the  eating  ourselves. 

But  housewives  don't  know  when  their  cares  may 

begin  — 
The  door  it  stood  open,  and  pussy  popped  in  ; 
He  jumped  on  the  table  —  and  what  do  you  think  ? 
Down  fell  all  the  crockery  there  in  a  wink. 

We  picked  up  the  pieces  with  many  a  sigh ; 
Our  party  broke  up,  and  we  all  said  good-by. 
Do  come  to  our  next  one  ;  but  then  we'll  invite 
That  very  rude  pussy  to  keep  out  of  sight. 


HIDING    FROM    PAPA. 


APA'S  lost  his  baby  ! 
Searches  everywhere, 
Under  chairs  and  tables, 
With  the  greatest  care  ! 
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Pulls  aside  the  curtain, 

Peeps  behind  the  door ! 
Never  sees  the  little  heap 

Curled  up  on  the  floor. 
Never  hears  the  whisper, 

"  Mamma,  don't  you  tell  !  " 
Nor  the  little  laughter, 

Muffled,  like  a  bell ! 


Off  he  scampers  wildly, 

Hunting  here  and  there, 
Overturning  every  thing, 

With  the  greatest  care  ! 
Canary  has  a  visit, 

Sitting  on  his  perch, 
Mamma's  apron-pocket 

Suffers  by  the  search  ! 

"  Now  I  am  so  tired  — 
Elephant  at  play  — 

That  I  must  take  a  rest 
A  minute  by  the  way. 
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I'll  lay  my  weary  head 

On  this  little  rug." 
Under  mamma's  towel, 

Lay  her  darling  snug  ! 

Then  the  merry  scramblings 

Papa  laughed  to  see ! 
"And  you  didn't  fink,  now, 

That  it  could  be  me  !  " 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Turner. 


INFANTRY    TACTICS. 


RESENT    ARMS  !  there  they  are. 
Both  stretched  out  to  me  ; 
Strong  and  sturdy,  smooth  and  white, 
Fair  as  arms  can  be. 

Ground  arms  !  on  the  floor, 

Picking  up  his  toys  ; 
Breaking  all  within  his  reach, 

Busiest  of  boys. 
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Right  zv  he  el !  off  his  cart, 

Left  wheel,  too,  is  gone. 
Horsey's  head  is  broken  off, 

Horsey's  tail  is  torn. 

Quick  step  !  forward  march  ! 

Crying,  too,  he  comes  ; 
Had  a  battle  with  the  cat, 

"  Scratched  off  bofe  my  fums  !  " 

Shoulder  arms  !  here  at  last 

Round  my  neck  they  close. 
Poor  little  soldier-boy 

Off  to  quarters  goes. 

Laura  E.  Richards. 


THE    SUMMER    SHOWER. 

T'S  raining,  it's  raining,  so  heavily,  heavily, 
The  only  dry  place  is  just  under  the  tree  ; 
There  let  us  scamper,  so  merrily,  merrily, 
Keeping  together  as  close  as  can  be. 
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Look  at  the  rainbow,  so  glorious  and  wonderful, 
Stretching  its  great  arch  far  up  in  the  sky, 
While  all  around  the  clouds  heavy  and  thunder-full, 
Tinge  fields  and  trees  with  their  stormy  red  dye. 

Look,  how  the  hills  are  all  purple  behind  us  ; 
See,  how  the  sky  is  all  gloomy  and  black, 
Francis  and  Willy,  indeed  you  must  mind  us, 
Rain  is  still  falling  —  this  moment  come  back. 

Yes,  on  that  side  the  bright  sun  is  now  shining, 
Tinting  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  its  glow : 
Raindrops  and  sunbeams,  their   splendors  com- 
bining, 
Color  the  beautiful  rainbow,  you  know. 

Do  you  not  hear  how  the  heavy  drops  clatter 
On  the  broad  branches  that  cover  us  now  ? 
We  are  not  shorn,  like  the  sheep,  so  no  matter  ; — 
See,  how  they  shelter  themselves  near  the  cow. 

Old  Nurse,  perhaps,  is  afraid  of  the  thunder, 
Guessing  in  vain  where  her  children  can  be  ; 
After  such  torrents  of  rain,  she  will  wonder, 
To  find  us  all  dry  'neath  the  broad  chestnut-tree. 
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GOOD-NIGHT   AND    GOOD-MORNING. 
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FAIR  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree, 
Sewing  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  see ; 
Then  smoothed  her  work  and  folded  it 
right, 
And  said,  "  Dear  work,  good-night,  good-night  !  " 
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Such  a  number  of  rooks  came  over  her  head, 
Crying  "  Caw  !   Caw  !  "  on  their  way  to  bed, 
She  said,  as  she  watched  their  curious  flight, 
"  Little  black  things,  good-night,  good-night !  " 

The  horses  neighed,  and  the  oxen  lowed, 
The  sheep's  "  Bleat !  Bleat  !  "  came  over  the  road  ; 
All  seeming  to  say,  with  a  quiet  delight, 
"  Good  little  girl,  good-night,  good-night !  " 

She  did  not  say  to  the  sun,  "  Good-night  !  " 
Though  she  saw  him  there  like  a  ball  of  light ; 
For  she  knew  he  had  God's  time  to  keep, 
All  over  the  world,  and  never  couJd  sleep. 

The  tall  pink  fox-glove  bowed  his  head  ; 
The  violets  curtsied,  and  went  to  bed  ; 
And  good  little  Lucy  tied  up  her  hair, 
And  said,  on  her  knees,  her  favorite  prayer. 

And,  while  on  her  pillow  she  softly  lay, 
She  knew  nothing  more  till  again  it  was  day  ; 
And  all  things  said  to  the  beautiful  sun, 
"  Good-morning,  good-morning  !  our  work  is  be- 
gun." 

Lord  Houghton. 
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OW,  children,"  said  Puss,  as  she  shook 
her  head, 

It   is  time  your  morning  lesson  was 
said." 
So  her  kittens  drew  near  with  footsteps  slow, 
And  sat  down  before  her,  all  in  a  row. 

"  Attention,  class  !  "  said  the  cat-mamma, 
"  And  tell  me  quick  where  your  noses  are  ! " 
At  this  all  the  kittens  sniffed  the  air, 
As  though  it  were  filled  with  a  perfume  rare. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  say  when  you  want  a  drink  ?  " 
The  kittens  waited  a  moment  to  think, 
And  then  the  answer  came  clear  and  loud  — 
You    ought    to    have    heard    how   those    kittens 
meow'd  ! 

"  Very  well.     Tis  the  same  with  a  sharper  tone, 
When  you  want  a  fish  or  a  bit  of  a  bone. 
Now,  what  do  you  say  when  children  are  good  ?  " 
And  the  kittens  purred  as  soft  as  they  could. 
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"  And  what  do  you  do  when  children  are  bad  ? 
When  they  tease  and  pull  ? "  Each  kitty  looked  sad. 
"  Pooh  !  "  said  their  mother  ;  "  that  isn't  enough  ; 
You  must  use  your  claws  when  children  are  rough. 

"  And  where  are  your  claws  ?     No,  no,  my  dear" 
(As  she   took  up   a  paw),  "  see  !   they're  hidden 

here." 
Then  all  the  kittens  crowded  about 
To  see  their  sharp  little  claws  brought  out. 

They  felt  quite  sure  they  should  never  need 
To  use  such  weapons  —  oh,  no,  indeed  ! 
But  their  wise  mamma  gave  a  pussy's  "pshaw  !  " 
And  boxed  their  ears  with  her  softest  paw. 

"  Now  sptisss  !  as  hard  as  you  can,"  she  said  ; 
But  every  kitten  hung  down  its  head. 
"  Sptisss  !  I  say,"  cried  the  mother  cat : 
But  they  said,  "  Oh,  mammy,  we  can't  do  that." 

"  Then  go  and  play,"  said  the  fond  mamma  ; 
"  What  sweet  little  idiots  kittens  are  ! 
Ah,  well!     I  was  once'  the  same,  I  suppose"  — 
And  she  looked  very  wise  and  rubbed  her  nose. 

M.  M.  Dodge. 


SULKY    SARAH. 


mm 


HY  is  Sarah  standing  there, 
Leaning  down  upon  a  chair, 
With  such  an  angry  lip  and  brow  ? 
I  wonder  what's  the  matter  now  ? 
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Come  here,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  true  : 
Is  it  because  I  spoke  to  you 
About  the  work  you'd  done  so  slow, 
That  you  are  standing  fretting  so  ? 

Why,  then,  indeed,  I'm  grieved  to  see 
That  you  can  so  ill-tempered  be : 
You  make  your  fault  a  great  deal  worse 
By  being  angry  and  perverse. 

Oh,  how  much  better  't  would  appear 
To  see  you  shed  a  humble  tear, 
And  then  to  hear  you  meekly  say, 
"  I'll  not  do  so  another  day." 

Jane  Taylor. 


PUSSY-CAT. 


USSY-CAT  lives  in  the  servants'  hall, 
She  can  set  up  her  back,  and  purr : 
The  little  mice  live  in  a  crack  in  the  wall, 
But  they  hardly  dare  venture  to  stir  ; 
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For  whenever  they  think  of  taking  the  air, 

Or  filling  their  little  maws, 
The  pussy-cat.  says,  "  Come  out,  if  you  dare  ; 

I  will  catch  you  all  with  my  claws." 

Scrabble,  scrabble,  scrabble !  went  all  the  little 
mice, 

For  they  smelt  the  Cheshire  cheese  ; 
The  pussy-cat  said,  "  It  smells  very  nice, 

Now  do  come  out,  if  you  please.  " 

"Squeak  !"  said  the  little  mouse,  "squeak,  squeak, 
squeak !  " 

Said  all  the  young  ones  too, 
"  We  never  creep  out  when  cats  are  about, 

Because  we're  afraid  of  you.  " 

So  the  cunning  old  cat  lay  down  on  a  mat 

By  the  fire  in  the  servants'  hall  : 
"  If  the  little  mice  peep  they'll  think  I'm  asleep  ;" 

So  she  rolled  herself  up  in  a  ball. 

"  Squeak  !  "  said  the  little  mouse,  "  we'll  creep  out 

And  eat  some  Cheshire  cheese  ! 
That  silly  old  cat  is  asleep  on  the  mat, 

And  we  may  sup  at  our  ease. " 
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Nibble,  nibble,  nibble  !  went  all  the  little  mice, 

And  they  licked  their  little  paws  ; 
Then  the  cunning  old  cat  sprang  up  from  the  mat, 

And  caught  them  all  with  her  claws. 


THE    GINGERBREAD    CAT. 

A.MIE  had  a  pussy-cat, 
So  well-behaved  and  sweet, 
That  all  the  little  children  cried, 
"  It's  good  enough  to  eat !  " 
It  never  mewed,  or  showed  a  claw; 

Was  never  cross  or  surly  ; 
And  Mamie  loved  it  from  its  ears 
Down  to  its  tail  so  curly. 

This  little  kitty-cat  was  brown, 
As  brown  as  brown  could  be  ; 

But  though  it  had  two  bright  black  eyes, 
Alas  !  it  could  not  see. 
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And,  though  it  had  four  little  paws, 

It  couldn't  even  walk  ; 
And,  though  it  had  two  little  ears, 

Could  not  hear  Mamie  talk. 

And  so  this  helpless  pussy-cat 

Much  needed  special  care, 
And  Mamie  kept  it  in  her  arms, 

And  lugged  it  everywhere, 
Until,  alas  !  at  supper-time 

This  kitty-cat  so  brown 
Into  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 

From  Mamie's  hand  fell  down. 


So  mamma  laid  it  on  the  shelf : 

"When  morning  comes,"  said  she, 
"  I  have  no  doubt,  your  little  puss 

All  nice  and  dry  will  be." 
But  such  a  dreadful  thing  befell 

The  kitty-cat  that  night ! 
We  know,  of  course,  that  cats  eat  mice, 

A  rule  that's  very  right ; 
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But,  truly  I  am  grieved  to  say, 

This  time  it  was  the  mice 
Then  put  an  end  to  poor  Miss  Puss, 

And  ate  her  in  a  trice. 
And,  when  the  morning  dawned,  alas  ! 

All  that  remained  of  Kitty 
Was  just  one  crumb  to  tell  the  tale: 

Now,  wasn't  that  a  pity  ! 

Mary  D.  Brine. 


WHEN    MY    SHIP    COMES    IN. 


H  mam  m  a,  wh  en  will  your  ship  come  in  ? 
A  childish  voice  cries  pleadingly, 
And  all  the  longings  that  stir  within 
A  child's  small  soul,  look  up  at  me 
Through  two  brown  eyes  ;  and  when  I  smiled, 
The  voice  cries,  "  Mamma,  you  told  me  so  !  " 
And  I  can  but  say,  "  We  must  wait  awhile, 

For,  darling,  I  really  do  not  know. 
The  ships  sail  east,  and  the  ships  sail  west, 
And  white  sails  flap  on  every  sea, 
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And  we  must  be  patient  and  do  our  best, 
Till  a  ship  comes  in  for  you  and  me. " 

"  But  mamma,  I  want  my  china  doll, 

And  I  want  a  carriage  to  ride  her  in, 
And  such  lots  of  things  !     Can  I  have  them  all 

When  that  old  ship  comes  a-sailing  in  ? 
Can  I  have  a  nice  little  rocking-chair, 

And  a  dear  little  trunk  for  my  baby's  clothes, 
And  a  little  brush  for  to  brush  her  hair, 

And  a  little  han'chuff  to  wipe  her  nose  ? " 
"  My  darling,  the  ships  go  east  and  west, 

Sailing  away  over  every  sea, 
So  we'll  watch  and  wait,  and  do  our  best, 

Till  a  ship  comes  in  for  you  and  me ! " 

So  the  child  turns  away  to  her  quiet  play, 

To  tell  once  more  to  her  battered  doll 
Of  the  lovely  sister  she'll  have  some  day, 

And  the  carriage,  and  trunk,  and  chair,  and  all 
The  pleasant  things  that  her  childish  heart 

Is  longing  for,  till  it  seems  a  sin 
To  keep  her  playing  the  watcher's  part 

For  the  ship  that  may  never  come  sailing  in. 
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Oh  ships  that  go  sailing  east  and  west, 
With  white  sails  flapping  on  every  sea, 

If  we  patiently  wait,  and  do  our  best, 

Will  a  ship  come  in  for  my  darling  and  me  ? 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Walsh 


THE    HOLIDAY. 
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^JIUT  by  your  books  and  slates  to-day 
This  is  the  sunny  First  of  June, 
And  we  will  go  this  afternoon 


Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Hurrah  !  we'll  have  a  holiday, 
And  through  the  wood  and  up  the  glade 
We'll  go,  in  sunshine  and  in  shade, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

The  wild  rose  blooms  on  every  spray, 
In  all  the  sky  is  not  a  cloud, 
And  merry  birds  are  singing  loud, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 
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Not  one  of  us  behind  must  stay, 
But  little  ones  and  all  shall  go, 
Where  Summer  breezes  gently  blow, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 


THAT   LITTLE." 


HAT  can'st  thou  do,"  said  the  oak  to 
wm\       the  flower, 

'   "  With  thy  little,  balmy  breath, 
And  thy  tender  cheek's  soft  glow, 
And  thy  life  that  is  but  for  an  hour,  — 
What  can'st  thou  do,  small  flower, 

For  a  world  that  is  dark  with  woe, 
And  bitter  with  sin  and  death  ? " 

"  Ah,  well  do  I  know,  "  sighed  the  bending  flower, 

"  That  my  life  is  humble  and  fleet, 

And  I  sweeten  but  little  space  ; 

Yet  many  the  flow' rets  in  meadow  and  bower, 

And  if  each  maketh  sweet  its  hour, 

And  its  little,  quiet  place, 

Is  not  the  whole  world  sweet  ? " 

W.  M.  L.  Jay. 
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HE  Dog  will  come  when  he  is  called, 
The  Cat  will  run  away  ; 
The  Monkey's  cheek  is  very  bald, 
The  Goat  is  fond  of  play. 
The  Parrot  is  a  prate-apace, 
Yet  knows  not  what  he  says  ; 
The  noble  Horse  will  win  the  race, 
Or  draw  you  in  a  chaise. 

The  Pig  is  not  a  feeder  nice, 

The  Squirrel  loves  a  nut ; 

The  Wolf  would  eat  you  in  a  trice, 

The  Buzzard's  eyes  are  shut. 

The  Lark  sings  high  up  in  the  air, 

The  Linnet  in  the  tree  ; 

The  Swan  he  has  a  bosom  fair, 

And  who  so  proud  as  he  T 
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Oh,  yes,  the  Peacock  is  more  proud 

Because  his  tail  has  eyes  ; 

The  Lion  roars  so  very  loud, 

He'd  fill  you  with  surprise. 

The  Raven's  coat  is  shining  black, 

Or,  rather,  raven  gray  ; 

The  Camel's  hunch  is  on  his  back, 

The  Owl  abhors  the  day. 

In  Germany  they  hunt  the  Boar, 

The  Bee  brings  honey  home  ; 

The  Ant  lays  up  a  winter  store, 

The  Bear  loves  honey-comb. 

The  Hen  guards  well  her  little  chicks, 

The  Cow,  her  hoof  is  slit ; 

The  Beaver  builds  with  mud  and  sticks, 

The  Lapwing  cries  "  Pee-wit !  " 

The  Turtle  —  citizens'  delight ! 

Doth  wear  a  coat  of  mail ; 

The  Glow-worm  shines  the  darkest  night, 

With  lantern  in  its  tail. 
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The  streaked  Tiger's  fond  of  blood, 
The  Pigeon  feeds  on  peas  ; 
The  Duck  will  gobble  in  the  mud, 
The  Mice  will  eat  your  cheese. 
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Y  baby  boy  sat  on  the  floor, 

His  big  blue  eyes  were  full  of  wonder, 
For  he  had  never  seen  before 
That  baby  in  the  mirror  door  — 

What  kept  the  two,  so  near,  asunder  ? 

He  leaned  toward  that  golden  head, 
The  mirror-border  framed  within, 
Until  twin  cheeks,  like  roses  red, 
Lay  side  by  side,  then  softly  said  — 
"  I  can't  get  out ;  can  you  —  come  in  ?  " 

Blanche  M.  Channixg. 


THE   ROBIN'S    SONG. 

HE  snow's  on  the  ground, 
And  the  cold's  in  the  air  ; 
There  is  nothing  to  eat, 
And  the  branches  are  bare : 
Tweet,  tweet,  tweet ! 

Open  the  window, 
Kind  lady,  we  pray ; 
Bestow  a  few  crumbs 
Upon  us  to-day : 

Tweet,  tweet,  tweet ! 

You've  flannel  and  furs 
To  keep  yourself  warm  ; 
You  are  not  obliged 
To  be  out  in  the  storm  : 
Tweet,  tweet,  tweet ! 


THE   REWARD.  2*] J 

We've  only  our  feathers 
For  bonnet  and  dress  ; 
We're  cold  and  we're  hungry, 
We  freely  confess  : 

Tweet,  tweet,  tweet ! 

Then  feed  us  while  winter 
Spreads  snow  o'er  the  plain, 
And  we'll  sing  you  our  songs 
When  it's  summer  again  : 
Tweet,  tweet,  tweet ! 


THE    REWARD. 


H,  what  a  pretty  doll  is  this  ! 

With  muslin  frock  and  jacket  too  ; 
Her  little  boots,  her  bows  of  pink, 
Her  rosy  cheeks,  and  eyes  of  blue. 

And  as  I  look  she  seems  to  smile, 
Almost  as  if  she  meant  to  say, 

"  I  know  that  I  am  given  to  you 

Because  you  have  been  good  to-day." 
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EVENING    HYMN. 

i| OW  the  sun  has  passed  away 
With  the  golden  light  of  day  ; 
Now  the  shades  of  silent  night 
Hide  the  flowers  from  our  sight : 
Now  the  little  stars  on  high 
Twinkle  in  the  mighty  sky  — 
Father,  merciful  and  mild, 
Listen  to  Thy  little  child. 

Loving  Father,  put  away 

All  things  wrong  I've  done  to-day  ; 

Make  me  gentle,  true,  and  good, 

Make  me  love  Thee  as  I  should  : 

Make  me  feel  by  day  and  night 

I  am  ever  in  Thy  sight ;  — 

Jesus  was  a  little  child, 

Make  me  like  Him,  meek  and  mild. 
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Heavenly  Father,  hear  my  prayer, 
Take  Thy  child  into  Thy  care  ; 
Let  Thy  angels,  good  and  bright, 
Watch  around  me  through  the  night, 
Keep  me  now,  and  when  I  die 
Take  me  to  the  glorious  sky. 
Father,  merciful  and  mild, 
Listen  to  Thy  little  child. 

W.  W.  H. 


CHILDREN'S   TIME-TABLE. 


IXTY  seconds  make  a  minute, 
How  much  good  can  I  do  in  it  ? 
Sixty  minutes  make  an  hour, 
All  the  good  that's  in  my  power. 
Twenty  hours  and  four,  a  day, 
Time  for  sleep  and  work  and  play  ; 
Days  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
Many  a  year  for  me  to  strive 
Right  good  things  each  day  to  do, 
That  I  wise  may  grow  and  true. 
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TRUTH. 

OY,  at  all  times  tell  the  truth  ; 
Let  no  lie  defile  thy  youth. 
If  thou'rt  wrong,  be  thine  the  shame 
Speak  the  truth  and  bear  the  blame. 

Truth  is  honest,  truth  is  sure  ; 
Truth  is  strong,  and  must  endure  : 
Falsehood  lasts  a  single  day, 
Then  it  vanishes  away. 

Boy,  at  all  times  tell  the  truth  ; 
Let  no  lie  defile  thy  youth. 
Truth  is  steadfast,  sure,  and  fast, 
Certain  to  prevail  at  last. 
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